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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow seems 
so simple an instrument, it does its 
work so quietly and quickly, that it 
is difficult to realize the vast and com- 
plex equipment, the delicate and mani- 
fold adjustments, the ceaseless human 
care “behind the scenes” in the cen- 
tral offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal of 
all the underground and overhead 
lines on the streets and highways. 
Here are the cable vaults; the great 
steel frames containing the thousands 
of separate wires and fuses for the 
subscribers’ lines; the dynamos and 
storage batteries; the giant switch- 
boards through which your telephone 
is connected with the other thirteen 
million telephones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this equip- 


- tenance and operation, which make it 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 


ment, are the guardians of the circuits 
—the wire chief and his assistants— 
master electricians and experts in tele- 
phony. Their first duty is the pre- 
vention of “trouble.” By day and 
by night they are constantly testing 
the central office equipment, the over- 
head and underground lines, the sub- 
scribers’ individual wires. And when, 
from some cause beyond control, 
“trouble” does occur, nine times out 
of ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 
inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind the 
scenes, together with scientific develop- 
ment and construction, efficient main- 


possible for you to rely upon the tele- 
phone day and night. 
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g the land of romance and mystery. Lovers of California will - 
° be interested in the fascinating story of the Spanish days of 
California told in | 
HISTORY of CALIFORNIA 
The Spanish Period 
$ By CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 
® 
2 An authoritative popular history, which presents a vast amount 
° of material, some portions of which have never appeared in - 
g print. Price, $4.00. In Preparation— | 
® 
® 
® 
3 A HISTORY of CALIFORNIA 


The American Period 
By ROBERT G. CLELAND 
PRCBABLE PRICE, $4.00. 


A companion volume completing the history of the Golden 
State. 


For Vacation Days— 


HALL—CALIFORNIAN TRAILS 


An intimate Guide to the Old Missions. Illustrated. 
Price $2.50. Att all book stores or from 


The Macmillan Company 
609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SUTTER COUNTY 


‘“‘A Land of Wealth and Pleasure’”’ 


The Hunting Grounds of Sutter are the Best on Earth. 


SUTTER COUNTY is the home of the Thompson 
Seedless Grape. 


See this Famous Fruit Belt in the Heart of the ) 


Sacramento Valley. 


Learn of Sutter's Superiorities. 


A Region Radiant with Rich Resources. 


Sutter County Board of Supervisors 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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SUTTER COUNTY 


‘*‘The Garden Spot of California”’ 


Cling Peaches 


SUTTER COUNT Y raises 40% of the Cling Peach Crop of the 
| Whole World. 


Wonderful Orchards of Prunes, Cherries, Plums. 


: Greatest Fruit Tonnage Per Acre on Record. 


Soils that Produce the Best in the Minimum of Time and Cost. 


Sutter County Board of Supervisors 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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YUBA COUNTY 


The Healthiest Spot in California 


Invites You to Come and Share 
Her Prosperity 


We want you to know the opportunities awaiting you here in Yuba 
County. Yuba County is one of the few counties in all California 
where one may purchase wonderful rich land at reasonable prices. 


Our land situated in the rich river bottoms will produce more peaches, 
pears, cherries and citrus fruit per acre than any other land in the State. 
This is not an exaggeration, but a statement based on facts. 


Our Navel Oranges, grown both in bottom lands and foothills, are 
marketable a month to six weeks earlier than Southern California. 
These lands can be purchased from $200.00 an acre up. 


The lands lying in our beautiful foothill country, all under irrigation, 
are adapted for fruit, citrus and the growing of Thompson Seedless 
grapes, and these lands can be purchased from $100.00 an acre up. 


Yuba County has planted this season over 1,600 acres of trees and vines. 
Over 750 acres are planted in fruit trees, the balance in Thompson 
Seedless grapes. 


Yuba County now has over 12,000 acres in bearing fruit trees and vine- 
yards, and is constantly adding to this acreage year by year. 


Yuba County is in the heart of the greatest peach producing territory in 
the State and marketing conditions are ideal. 


Construction work on the Virden Packing Company’s quarter of a 
million dollar plant is well under way and will be in full operation in 
sufficient time to care for a portion of the enormous peach crop this 
season, and will install machinery for the canning of vegetables later. 
The approximate tonnage this year for both Yuba and Sutter Counties 
will be in the neighborhood of 70,000 tons of peaches. And, as the 
hundreds of acres of new orchards are set out each year, our tonnage will 
necessarily grow in proportion. 


Further information will be supplied Ly 


The Yuba County Chamber of Commerce 


MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNI 
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Annual Duck Stew, Marysville Lodge B. P.O. E. 


Over one thousand wild ducks and 
two hundred wild geese were served 
to the four thousand guests 


of the lodge 


bY 
Terra Buena, 


California 


E. M. BOYD 
Yuba City, Sutter Co., 


LYTLE-BOYD LAND 


Established 1907 


REAL ESTATE 


MARYSVILLE, 
CALIF. 


Rice Land Grain Land 


Fruit Land 
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ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES FOR 


SUTTER COUNTY 
Fruit Belt Lands 


Income Orchards and Vineyards 


TO 


C. C. KLINE AGENCY 


YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO FURNISH YOU FULL INFORMATION 


On Las Uvas Road 


63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


Finest land for peaches or prunes. 


Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 
of property for half a mile. 


Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 


Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 


orchard. Price $8,500. 
See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Backed by 
Scientific Authority 


col-ize your 
otor Today 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


San Francisco 
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The Days of 


The glamour and romance of the days of ’ 49 are to be brought 
back to this modern time to the celebration at Sacramento on May 
23 to 28. Bearded miners and long-coated gamblers will mingle 
with the throng. The dress and costumes of that early day will be 
revived. A typical’ 4Q mining town will be shown the visitor, to- 
gether with the odd SUTTER FORT, and INDIAN VIL- 
LAGE, GOLD RUSH PAGEANT, ’49 STYLE SHOW, 
ROUND-UP, and all that went with the stirring life of those 


early times. 


The Overland Monthly ts asststing to bring back the sentt- 
ment and romance of ’49. In this issue we republish some of the 
stories and poems that appeared in the first tssues of this magazine. 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain and others of that group of writers, 
now world famous and who established the Overland Monthly, are 


again brought to the attention of our readers. 


From every part of the nation visitors will gather to attend 
the celebration at Sacramento. It will be an event long to be 


remembered. 
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BRET HARTE at the time he became editor of the Overland Monthly. 
From a photograph loaned by Ida D. Coobrith. 
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The Luck of Roaring Camp 


By F. BRET HARTE 


HERE was commotion in Roaring Camp. 

T| It could not have been a fight, for in 
1850 that was not novel enough to 

have called together the entire settlement. 
The ditches and claims were not only deserted, 
but “Tuttle’s” grocery had contributed its 
gamblers, who, it will be remembered, calmly 
continued their game the day that French Pete 
and Kanaka Joe shot each other to death over 
the bar in the front room. The whole camp 
was collected before a rude cabin on the outer 
edge of the clearing. Conversation was carried 
on in a low tone, but the name of a woman 
was frequently repeated. It was a name 
familiar enough in the camp: “Cherokee Sal.” 
Perhaps the less said of her the better. She 
was a coarse, and, it is to be feared, a very sin- 
ful woman. But at that time she was the only 
woman in Roaring Camp, and was just then 
lying in sore extremity when she most needed 
the ministration of her own sex. Dissolute, 
abandoned and irreclaimable, she was yet suf- 
fering a martyrdom—hard enough to bear even 
in the seclusion and sexual sympathy with which 
custom vei's it—but now terrible in her lone- 
liness. The primal curse had come to her in 
that original isolation. which must have made 
the punishment of the first transgression so 
dreadful. It was, perhaps, part of the expia- 
tion of her sin, that at a moment when she 
most lacked her sex’s intuitive sympathy and 
care, she met only the half-contemptuous faces 
of her masculine associates. Yet a few of the 
spectators were, I think, touched by her suffer- 


ing. Sandy Tipton thought it was “rough on 
Sal,” and in the contemplation of her condition, 
for a moment rose superior to the fact that he 
had an ace and two bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation was 
novel. Deaths were by no means uncommon in 
Roaring Camp, but a birth was a new thing. 
People had been dismissed from the camp 
effectively, finally, and with no possibility of 
return, but this was the first time that anybody 
had. been introduced ab initio. Hence the 
excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a prominent 
citizen known as “Kentuck,” addressing one of 
the loungers. “Go in there, and see what you 
kin do. You’ve had experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the selection. 
Stumpy, in other climes, had been the putative 
head of two families; in fact, it was owing to 
some legal informality in these proceedings that 
Roaring Camp—a city of refuge—was indebted 
to his company. The crowd approved the 
choice, and Stumpy was wise enough to bow 
to the majority. The door closed on the ex- 
tempore surgeon and midwife, and Roaring 
Camp sat down outside, smoked its pipe, and 
awa ted the issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a hundred 
men. Oné or two of these were actual fugitives 
from justice. some were criminal, and all were 
reckless. Physically, they exhibited no indica- 
ticn of their past lives or character. The great- 
est scamp had a Raphael face, with a profusion 


of blond hair; Oakhurst, a gambler, had the 
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melancholy air and intellectual abstraction of 
a Hamlet; the coolest and most courageous 
man was scarcely over five feet in height, with 
a soft voice and embarrassed timid manner. 
The term “‘roughs” applied to them was a dis- 
tinction rather than a definition. Perhaps in 
the minor details of fingers, toes, ears, etc., the 
camp may have been deficient, but these slight 
omissions did not detract from their aggregate 
force. The strongest man had but three fingers 
on his right hand; the best shot had but one 
eye. 


were dispersed around the cabin. The camp 
lay in a triangular valley, between two hills 
and a river. The only outlet was a steep trail 
over the summit of a hill that faced the cabin, 
now illuminated by the rising moon. The suf- 
fering woman might have seen it from the. rude 
bunk whereon she lay—seen it winding like a 
silver thread until it was lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added soci- 
ability to the gathering. By degrees the natural 
levity of Roaring Camp returned. Bets were 
freely offered and taken regarding the result. 
Three to five that “Sal would get through with 
it; even that the child would survive; side 
bets as to the sex and complexion of the coming 
stranger. In the midst of an excited discussion 
an exclamation came from those nearest the 
door, and the camp stopped to listen. Above 
the swaying and moaning of the pines, the swift 
rush of the river and the crackling of the fire, 
rose a sharp querulous cry—a cry unlike any- 
thing heard before in the camp. The pines 
stopped moaning, the river ceased to rush, and 
the fire to crackle. It seemed as if Nature had 
stopped to listen. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! It 
was proposed to explode a barrel of gunpowder, 
but. in consideration of the situation of the 
mother, better counsels prevailed, and only a 
few revolvers were discharged; for, whether 
owing to the rude surgery of the camp, or some 
other reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it were, 
that rugged road that led to the stars, and so 
passed out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame 
forever. I do not think that the announcement 
disturbed them much, except in speculation as 
to the fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer was dcubt- 
ful. The only other being of Cherokee Sal’s 
sex and maternal condition in the settlement 
was an ass. [here was some conjecture as to 
the fitness, but the experiment was tried. It 
was less problematical than the ancient treat- 


Such was the physical aspect of the men who» 
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ment of Romulus and Remus, and apparently 
as successful. 

When these details were completed, which 
exhausted another hour, the door was opened, 
and the anxious crowd, which had already 
formed themselves into a queue, entered in 
single file. Beside the low bunk or shelf, on 
which the figure of the mother was starkly out- 
lined below the blankets, stood a pine table. 
On this a cradle-box was placed, and within it, 
swathed in staring red flannel, lay the last 
arrival at Roaring Camp. Beside the candle 
box was placed a hat. Its use was soon in- 
dicated. “Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with a 
singular mixture of authority and ex officio 
complacency— ‘Gentlemen will please pass in 
at the front door, round the table, and out at 
the back door. Them as wishes to contribute 
anything toward the orphan will find a hat 
handy.” The first man entered with his hat 
on; he uncovered, however, as he looked about 
him, and so, unconsciously, set an example to 
the next. In such communities good and bad 
actions are catching. As the procession filed 
in, comments were audible—criticisms ad- 
dressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, in the 
character of showman: “Is that him?” 
“mighty small specimen;” “Hasn’t mor’n got 
the color;” “ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” 
The contributions were as characteristic: A 
silver tobacco-box; a doubloon; a navy re- 
volver, silver mounted; a gold specimen; a 
very beautifully embroidered, lady’s handker- 
chief (from Oakhurst, the gambler); a diam- 
ond breastpin; a diamond ring (suggested by 
the pin, with the remark from the giver that 
he “saw that pin and went two diamonds 
better”); a sling shot; a Bible (contributor 
not detected); a golden spur, a silver teaspoon 
(the initials, I regret to say, were not the 
givers); a pair of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; 
a Bank of England note for £5; and about $200 
in leose gold and silve~ coin. During these 
proceedings Stumpy maintained a silence as 
impassive as the dead on his left—a gravity as 
inscrutable as that of the newly-born on his 
right. Only one incident occurred to break 
the monotony of the curious procession. As 
Kentuck bent over the candle-box half curious- 
ly, the child turned, and, in a spasm of pain, 
caught at his groping finger, and held it fast 
for a moment. Kentuck looked foolish and 
embarrassed. Something like a blush tried to 
assert itself in his weather-beaten cheek. “The 
d—d little cuss!” he said, as he extricated his 
finger, with, perhaps, more tenderness and care 
than he might have been deemed capable of 
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THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP 


showing. He held that finger a little apart from 
its fellows as he went out, and examined it 
curiously. The examination provoked the same 
original remark in regard to the child. In fact, 
he seemed to enjoy repeating it. “He rastled 
with my finger,” he remarked to Tipton, hold- 
ing up the member, “The d——d little cuss!” 


It was four o'clock before the camp sought 
repose. A light burnt in the cabin where the 
watchers sat, for Stumpy did not go to bed 
that night. Nor did Kentuck. He drank quite 
freely and related with great gusto his ex- 
perience, invariably ending with his character- 
istic condemnation of the new comer. It 
seemed to relieve him of any unjust implica- 
tion of sentiment, and Kentuck had the weak- 
ness of the nobler sex. When everybody else 
had gone to bed he walked down to the river 
and whistled, reflectingly. Then he walked up 
the gulch, past the cabin, still whistling with 
demonstrative unconcern. At a large redwood 
tree he paused and retraced his steps, and again 
passed the cabin. Half way down to the river’s 
bank he again paused, and then returned and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Kentuck, look- 
ing past Stumpy toward the candle-box. “All 
serene, replied Stumpy; “Anything up?” 
“Nothing.” There was a pause—an embar- 
rassing one—Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which 
he held up to Stumpy. “Rastled with it— 
the d——d little cuss,” he said and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such rude 
sepulture as Roaring Camp afforded. After 
her body had been committed to the hillside, 
there was a formal meeting of the camp to dis- 
cuss what should be done with her infant. A 
resolution to adopt it was unanimous and en- 
thusiastic. But an animated discussion in re- 
gard to the manner and feasibility of providing 
for its wants at once sprung up. It was re- 
markable that the argument partook of none of 
those fierce personalities with which discussions 
were usually conducted at Roaring Camp. Tip- 
ton proposed that they should send the child 
to Red Dog—a distance of forty miles—where 
female attention could be procured. But the 
unlucky suggestion met with fierce and unani- 
mous opposition. It was evident that no plan 
which entailed parting from their new acquisi- 
tion would for a moment be entertained. 
“Besides,” said Tom Ryder, “them fellows at 
Red Dog would swap it and ring in somebody 
else on us.” A disbelief in the honesty of 
other camps prevailed at Roaring Camp as in 
other places. 
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The introduction of a female nurse in the 
camp also met with objection. It was argued 
that no decent woman could be prevailed to 
accept Roaring Camp as her home, and the 
speaker urged that “they didn’t want any more 
of the other kind.” -This unkind allusion to the 
defunct mother, harsh as it may seem, was the 
first spasm of propriety—the first symptom of 
the camp’s regeneration. Stumpy advanced 
nothing. Perhaps he felt a certain delicacy in 
interfering with the selection of a possible suc- 
cessor in office. But when questioned he 
averred stoutly that he and “Jinny”— the mam- 
mal before alluded to—could manage to rear 
the child. There was something original, in- 
dependent and heroic about the plan, that 
pleased the camp. Stumpy was retained. Cer- 
tain articles were sent for to Sacramento. 
“Mind,” said the treasurer, as he pressed a 
bag of gold dust into the expressman’s hand, 
“the best that can be got—lace, you know, 
and filigree work and frills—d m the cost!” 


Strange to say the child thrived, Perhaps 
the invigorating climate of the mountain camp 
was compensation for material deficiencies. 
Nature took the foundling to her broader breast. 
In the rare atmosphere of the Sierra foothills— 
that air pungent with balsamic odor; that 
ethereal cordial, at once bracing and exhilarat- 
ing, he may have found food and nourishment, 
or a subtle chemistry that transmuted asses’ 
milk to lime and phosphorus. Stumpy inclined 
to the belief that it was the latter and good 
nursing. “Me and that ass,” he would say, “has 
been father and mother to him! Don’t you,” 
he weu'd add, apostrophizing the helpless 
bundle before him, “never go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the neces- 
sity of giving him a name became apparent. 
He had generally been known as “the Kid,” 
“Stumpy’s boy,” “the Coyote”—(an allusion 
to his vocal powers)—and even by Kentuck’s 
endearing diminutive of “the d——d little 
cuss.”” But these were felt to be vague and un- 
satisfactory, and were at last dismissed under 
another influence. Gamblers and adventurers 
are generally superstiticus, and Oakhurst one 
day declared that the baby had brought “the 
luck” to Roaring Camp. It was certain that 
of late they had been successful. “Luck” was 
the name agreed upon, with the prefhx of 
Tommy for greater convenience. No allusion 
was made to the mother, and the father was 
unknown. “It’s better,” said the philosophical 
Oakhurst, “to take a fresh deal all around. 
Call him Luck and start him fair.” A day was 
accordingly set apart for the christening. What 
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was meant by this ceremony the reader may 
imagine, who has already gathered some idea of 
the reckless irreverence of Roaring Camp. The 
master of ceremonies was one “Boston,” a 
noted wag, and the occasion seemed to promise 
the greatest facetiousness. This ingenious 
satirist had spent two days. in preparing a 
burlesque of the church service, with pointed 
local allusions. The choir was properly trained, 
Sandy Tipton was to stand godfather. But 
after the procession had marched to the grove 
with music and banners, and the child had 
been deposited before a mock altar, Stumpy 
stepped before the expectant crowd. “It ain't 
my style to spoil fun, boys,” said the little man, 
stoutly, eyeing the faces around him, “but it 
strikes me that this thing ain’t exactly on the 
square. It’s playing it pretty low down on this 
yer baby to ring in fun on him that he ain't 
going to understand. And ef there's going to 
be any godfathers round, I’d like to see who's 
got any better rights than me.” A silence fol- 
lowed Stumpy’s speech. To the credit of all 
humorists be it said that the first man to 
acknowledge its justice was the satirist, thus 
estopped of his fun. “But,” said Stumpy 
quickly, following up his advantage, “we're here 
for a christening, and we'll have it. I pro- 
claim you Thomas Luck, according to the laws 
of the United States and the State of Califor- 
nia—so help me God.” It was the first time 
that the name of the Deity had been uttered 
aught but profanely in the camp. The form 
of christening was perhaps even more ludicrous 
than the satirist had conceived, but strangely 
enough, nobody saw it and nobody laughed. 
“Tommy” was christened as seriously as he 
would have been under a Christian roof, and 
cried and was comforted in as orthodox fashion. 


And so the work of regeneration began in 
Roaring Camp. Almost imperceptibly a change 
came over the settlement. The cabin assigned 
to “Tommy Luck’’—or “The Luck” as he was 
more frequently called—first showed signs of 
improvement. It was kept scrupulously clean 
and whitewashed. Then it was_ boarded, 
clothed and papered. The rosewood cradle— 
packed eighty miles by mule—had, in Stump’s 
way of putting it, “sorter killed the rest of the 
furniture.” So the rehabilitation of the cabin 
become a necessity. The men who were in the 
habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s to see “how 
The Luck got on,” seemed to appreciate the 
change, and, in self defense, the rival estab- 
lishment of “Tuttle’s grocery” bestirred itself, 
and imported a carpet and mirrors. The re- 


Roaring Camp tended to produce stricter habits 
of personal cleanliness. Again Stumpy imposed 
a kind of quarantine upon those who aspired to 
the honor and privilege of holding “The Luck.” 


It was a cruel mortification to Kentuck—who, 
in the carelessness of a large nature and the 
habits of frontier life, had begun to regard 
all garments as a second cuticle, which, like a 
snake's, only sloughed off through decay—to be 
debarred this privilege from certain prudential 
reasons. Yet such was the subtle influence of 
innovation that he hereafter appeared regularly 
every afternoon in a clean shirt, and face still 
shining from his ablutions. Nor were moral 
and social sanitary laws neglected. “Tommy” 
who was supposed to spend his whole existence 
in a persistent attempt to repose, must not be 
disturbed by noise. The shouting and yelling 
which had gained the camp its infelicitous title 
were not permitted within hearing distance of 
Stumpy’s. The men conversed in whispers, or 
smoked in Indian gravity. Profanity was 
tacitly given up in these sacred precincts, and 
throughout the camp a popular form of ex- 
pletive, known as “D n the luck!” and 
“Curse the luck!’ was abandoned as having 
a new personal bearing. Vocal music was not 
interdicted, being supposed to have a soothing, 
tranguillizing quality, and one song, sung by 
“Man O’War Jack,” an English sailor, from 
Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies, was quite 
popular as a lullaby. It was a lugubrious re- 
cital of the exploits of “the Arethusa, Seventy- 
four,” in a muffled minor ending with a pro- 
longed dying fall at the burden of each verse, 
“On b-o-o-o-ard of the Arethusa.” It was a 
fine sight to see Jack holding The Luck, rock- 
ing from side to side as if with the motion of 
a ship, and crooning forth his naval ditty. 
Either through the peculiar rocking of Jack or 
the length of his song—it contained ninety 
stanzas, and was continued with conscientious 
deliberation to the bitter end—the lullaby gen- 


erally had the desired effect. 


At such times the men would lie at full length 
under the trees, in the soft summer twilight, 
smoking their pipes and drinking in the melodi- 
ous utterances. An indistinct idea that this was 
pastoral happiness prevaded the camp. “This 
ere kind o’think,” said the Cockney Simmons, 
meditatively reclining on his elbow, “‘is evingly.” 
It reminded him of Greenwich. On the longer 
summer days, [he Luck was usually carried to 
the gulch, from whence the golden store of 
Roaring Camp was taken. There, on a blanket 


flections of the latter on the appearance of spread over pine boughs, he would lie while 
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the men were working in the ditches below. 
Latterly, there was a rude attempt to decorate 
this bower with flowers and sweet-smelling 
shrubs, and generally someone would bring him 
a cluster of wild honeysuckle, azaleas, or the 
painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. The men 
had suddenly awakened to the fact that there 
were beauty and significance in these trifles, 
which they had so long trodden carelessly under 
their feet. A flake of glittering mica, a frag- 
ment of variegated quartz, a bright pebble from 
the bed of the creek, became beautiful to eyes 
thus cleared and strengthened, and were in- 
variably put aside for “The Luck.” It was 
wonderful how many treasures the woods and 
hillsides yielded that “would do for Tommy.” 
Surrounded by playthings such as never child 
out of fairyland had before, it is to be hoped 
that Tommy was content. He appeared to be 
securely happy—albeit there was an infantine 
gravity about him—a contemplative light in 
his round grey eyes that sometimes worried 
Stumpy. He was always tractable and quiet, 
and it is recorded that once, having crept 
beyond his “corral”—a hedge of tessallated 
pine boughs, which surrounded his bed—he 
dropped over the bank on his head in the soft 
earth, and remained with his mottled legs in 
the air in that position for at least five minutes 
with unflinching gravity. He was extricated 
without a murmur, I hesitate to record the 
many other instances of his sagacity, which 
rest, unfortunately, upon the statements of 
prejudiced friends. Some of them were not 
without tinge of superstition. “I crept up the 


bank just now,” said Kentuck one day, in a 
breathless state of excitement, “and dern my 
skin if he wasn’t a-talking to a jay bird as was 
a-sittin’ on his lap. There they was. just as 
free and sociable as anything you please, a- 
jawin’ at each other just like two cherry-bums.” 
Howbeit, whether creeping over the pine boughs 
or lying lazily on his back, blinking at the 
leaves above him, to him the birds sang, the 
squirrels chattered and the flowers bloomed. 
For him she would let slip between the leaves 
golden shafts of sunlight that fell just within 
his grasp; she would send wandering breezes to 
visit him with the balm of day and resinous 
gums; to him the tall redwoods nodded familiar- 
ly and sleepily, the humble bees buzzed, and 
the rocks cawed a slumbrous accompaniment. 


Such was the golden summer of Roaring 
Camp. They were “flush times” and the Luck 
was with them. The claims had yielded enor- 
mously. The camp was jealous of its privileges 
and looked suspiciously on strangers. No en- 
couragement was given to immigration, and 
to make their seclusion more perfect, the land 
on either side of the mountain wall that sur- 
rounded the camp, they duly preempted. This, 
and a reputation for singular proficiency with 
the revolver, kept the reserve of Roaring Camp 
inviolate. The expressman—their only con- 
necting link with the surrounding world—some- 
times told wonderful stories of the camp. He 
would say, “They've a street up there in ‘Roar- 
ing, that would lay over any street in Red Dog. 
They’ve got vines and flowers around their 
houses, and they wash themselves twice a day. 
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But they’re mighty rough on strangers and they 
worship an Ingin baby.” 


With the prosperity of the camp came a 
desire for further improvement. It was pro- 
posed to build a hotel in the following spring, 
and to invite one or two decent families to re- 
side there for the sake of “The Luck,” who 
might perhaps profit by female companionship. 
The sacrifice that this concession to the sex cost 
these men, who were fiercely skeptical in regard 
to its general virtue and usefulness, can only 
be accounted for by their affection for Tommy. 
A few still held out. But the resolve could 
not be carried into effect for three months, and 
the minority meekly yielded in the hope that 
something might turn up to prevent it. And 
it did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be remembered in 
the foothills. The snow lay deep on the Sier- 
ras, and every mountain creek became a river, 
and every river a lake. Each gorge and gulch 
was transformed into a tumultuous water-course 
that decended the hillsides, tearing down giant 
trees and scattering its drift and debris along 
the plain. Red Dog had been twice under 
water, and Roaring Camp had been fore- 
warned. “Water put the gold into them 
gulches,”” said Stumpy, “It’s been here once and 
will be here again!”’ And that night the North 
Fork suddenly leaped over its banks, and swept 
up the triangular valley of Roaring Camp. 
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In the confusion of rushing water, crushing 
trees and crackling timber, and the darkness 
which seemed to flow with the water and blot 
out the fair valley, but little could be done to 
collect the scattered camp. When the morning 
broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the river 
bank was gone. Higher up the gulch they 
found the body of its unlucky owner, but the 
pride—the hope—the joy—“The Luck”—of 
Roaring Camp had disappeared. They were 
returning with sad hearts when a shout from 


the bank recalled them. 


It was a relief boat from down the river. 
They had picked up, they said, a man and an 
infant, nearly exhausted, about two miles be- 
low. Did anybody know them, and did they 
belong there? 

It needed but a glance to show them Ken- 
tuck lying there, cruelly crushed and bruised, 
still holding “The Luck of Roaring Camp” in 
his arms. As they bent over the strangely 
assorted pair, they saw that the child was cold 
and pulseless. “He is dead,” said one. Ken- 
tuck opened his eyes. “Dead>” he repeated 
feebly. “Yes, my man, and you are dying 


too.” “Dying,” he repeated, “he’s a-taking me > 


with him—tell the boys I’ve got “The Luck’ 
with me, now;” and the strong man clinging 
to the frail babe as a drowning man is said to 
cling to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy 
river that flows forever to the unknown sea. 


+. 


The Donner Party organized to leave Illinois for California in 1846. The illustration is one 
of their shelters at Truckee Lake, near Donner Lake. Many of the party perished 
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Leaves from Early California History 


John A. Sutter and Sutter's Fort 
By A. J. CLOUD 


California in the summer of 1839 was 

one who was to play a leading role in her 
history—the famous Captain John A. Sutter. 
He was a native of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
Germany, had been educated in Switzerland 
and had seen service in the Swiss army. He 
reached New York in 1834 and within the suc- 
ceeding five years had wandered in New Mexico, 
the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. His entrance 
to California was by way of Alaska to Fort Ross, 
the old Russian fur trading settlement on the 
coast some sixty or seventy miles northwest of 
the San Francisco of today. 

He visited the Mexican capital, Monterey, 
where he secured from Governor Alvarado a 
concession and a huge land grant to found a 
settlement in the great valley of the Sacramento 
river, then an unknown land. Two miles back 
from the river, and within the present limits 
of the capital city of the state, he estab- 
lished a colony and built a fort which he called 
“New Helvetia” in honor of the Switzerland 
which he loved, but which became widely known 
under the name of “Sutter’s Fort.” The fort 
was one hundred yards long and sixty yards 
wide, surrounded by thick and high adobe walls 
and large gates as a means of security against 
hostile Indian attacks. Cannon which Sutter 
had bought at Fort Ross were mounted on bas- 
tions at the corners of the walls. 

Sutter engaged in agriculture and cattle 
raising. Soon were drawn to the fort men of 
many occupations, among them farmers, black- 


Aa the immigrants who arrived in 


smiths, carpenters, shoemakers, saddlers, hatters, 
tanners, coopers, weavers and gunsmiths. Inside 
the fort were erected workshops and houses. 
Sutter was lord of such a vast estate as even his 
broad vision had scarce brought within the 
range of contemplation. 

In the early "40s began that “epic of the 
overland trail” celebrated in song and story. 
Sutter’s fort was so situated in the paths of 
travel from east and north that it was the near- 
est stopping place for the immigrants in their 
“prairie schooners” descending the Sierras on 
the last lap of their long, wearisome and dan- 
gerous journey from the far-away American 
states. Captain Sutter extended to them hearty 
welcome and profuse hospitality. Many of these 
hardy Americans made their new homes upon 
the Sutter domain. The fort had now become 
the liveliest trading post in the West. By 1847 
Sutter had reached the peak of wealth and 
fame. On his wide acres grazed 13,000 head 
of stock, a vast acreage was sown to wheat, and 
a mercantile business was being conducted by — 
him that had prospered beyond all anticipation. 
At this juncture came the stupendous news of 
the discovery of gold; and from that moment, 
striking instance of the irony of fate, Sutter’s 
fortunes took a rapid decline. 


The Discovery of Gold and the Gold Rush 


Sutter, being an enterprising man, saw that 
profit could be made from a flour mill. Sawed 
lumber was scarce; so, to secure it, he sent 
his partner, James W. Marshall, a wheelwright 
by occupation, into the pine forested Sierra 
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foothills to secure a suitable location for a saw 
mill near some stream down which the lumber 
could be floated to the point of use. Marshall 
proceeded to build the mill at Colomo in the 
present E] Dorado county, in a small valley on 
the south fork of the American river, forty-five 
miles northeast of Sutter’s fort. After a dam 
had been constructed, it was found that the 
channel or tail-race leading the water from the 
mill wheel filled with loose gravel and sand. So 
Marshall opened the flood gates wide each night 
to wash out the race, letting a swift stream of 
water flow through. Early each day he closed 
the gates, and walked along the mill race. 


One January morning in 1848, Marshall went 
down to shut off the current of water. As it 
slowed down, he saw a bright yellow speck shin- 
ing on a dark stone. The particle was about 
half as big as a small marble. Was it gold? 
He picked it up and bit it. It was hard. He 
hammered it; it did not break. Yet he could 
scarcely believe that it was gold, for, to his 
unpracticed eye, it looked too yellow to be the 
precious metal which was then so rare. 


Returning to the house, Marshall found the 
wife of the foreman making soap. A kettle 
of lye stood by her side. At Marshall’s re- 
quest, she dipped the shiny substance in the 
lye to see if it would keep its color. It came 
out as bright and as yellow as before. Fully 
aroused, Marshall now rode at top speed to 
Sutter’s Fort and showed the specimen to Cap- 
tain Sutter. They weighed it and tested it with 
acids. It was gold. 

A record of the memorable event was kept 
by Henry Bigler, one of the workmen at the 
mill, who wrote this entry in his journal: 


“Monday 24th. This day some kind of mettle 


was found in the tailrace that looks like goald. 
First discovered by James Martial the boss of 
the mull.” the date is fixed at January 24, 
1848. 


Sutter and Marshall endeavored to keep the 
news secret, but to no avail. By March, the 
California papers were spreading the amazing 
report far and near. “Eureka” was the cry. 
The excitement in California, in the States, 
in Europe and Australia almost surpasses belief. 
The gold rush began. California became over- 
night the new American frontier. 


The Gold Rush 


From town and rancho in California motley 
crowds of men scrambled to the gold diggings. 
Soldiers quit the ranks. Churches closed their 
doors. | Newspapers were left on the press. 
Vessels were deserted in harbor by officers and 
crews. A ceaseless procession of caravans on 
hand and ships by sea made for the new El 
Dorado. 

California’s population which had been esti- 
mated at the beginning of 1848 at 14,000 
jumped in a year to 26,000 and in another 
year to 115,000. The middle of May 1848 
saw Z000 men mining in the gulches of the 
Sierras, while by autumn of that year the figure 
had leaped to 6000. 

Before the end of 1848 the gold yield of 
California reached $10,000,000. the 
famous year of ’49, the amount was four times 
as great, and, in 1853, the record total of 
$65,000,000 was attained. 


Surface Mining and the Mining Camps 

Capital was not needed. The only require- 
ments were pick and shovel, “cradle, grub and 
pluck.” 
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In the first weeks of the gold-rush the hardy 
Argonauts, bearing pack, pick and pan, plunged 
into the foothills. Halting at some gulch and 
kneeling by the stream, the miner’s first act 
was to shake in the water a pan of loose gravel, 
pouring off the water to see if gold were left 
at the bottom. The pan was used in making 
sure of the presence of gold. If gold were 
located by this process of prospecting, a long 
box, the “rocker,” then came into play. Its 
shape like a baby’s cradle, gave it the name. 
It was first filled with the “pay dirt,” and then 
was constantly rocked, while water was poured 
upon the contents. By this means the gold- 
bearing earth was dissolved. The gold sunk 
to the bottom, while the gravel was washed out. 


On the hillsides and in the gulches miners 
pitched their tents or built their cabins. Clus- 
ters of these arose where the gold-seekers hud- 
dled together for labor or social pleasure. These 
were the famous “camps” which dotted in 
thousands the foothills of the Sierras. The 
scenes and incidents of that time live again in 
the pages of Bret Harte. 


Labor at the mines was terribly hard. Heat 
and cold were alike to be encountered. The 
food was poor. Flapjacks, bacon, and boiled 
beans constituted the steady diet. 


Many made their fortunes; many toiled with- 
out reward. It was a grand game of chance. 
One nugget found in Calaveras County in 1854 
weighed nearly two hundred pounds and had 
a value of $40,000. Another from Sierra 
County came to one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds. Numerous finds were made of nug- 
gets close to the hundred pound weight. Cases 
are known where a man with a rocker took out 
five thousand dollars a day for a week or more 
at a time. When Governor Mason visited the 
~mines in 1849, he estimated that the gold pro- 
duction was from $20,000 to $30,000 a day. 


Final Years of Marshall and Sutter 
While the discovery of gold 


enriched 


America and the world, neither Marshall nor 


Sutter profited by it. Marshall spent his re. 
maining years in the hills near the spot where 
he discovered gold, living in a cabin alone, 
and dying in poverty thirty years after the 
world-famous event. 

Captain Sutter was bewildered by the rush 
of the gold-seekers. His once grand estate fell 


into ruin. Of the situation confronting him it 
has been said: “Operations ceased at the 
mills; fields of ripened wheat stood un- 


harvested; half-finished leather spoiled in the 
vats of the tannery; thousands of cattle were 
slaughtered or driven away by thieves.” He 
laid out the site of modern Sacramento in 
town-lots, but lawless “Squatters’”’ dispossessed 
him of the property. He finally moved to Sut- 
ter County where he lived upon his ranch on 
the banks of the Feather River where his open 
entertainment was the wonder of all who visited 
him. At last, impoverished, Sutter drifted to 
Pennsylvania where he died in June, 1880. 

With the passing of this historic and ro- 
mantic figure, there passed one of the final 
group of those whose lives and achievements 
preserved to the country that glamour and senti- 
ment that came with the early Argonauts who 
laid the foundations of the Golden State. Gen- 
erous, loyal, patriotic, these men braved the 
deserts and mountains and the dangers from 
hostile tribes. They were forerunners of that 
sturdy and determined stock that has made 
California a household word around the world. 
It is well to commemorate the lives and deeds 
and the spirit of °49, that the men and women 
of today and those who shall follow may not 
lose sight of the hardships and privations as 
well as the glories and achievements of the 
past, out of which is to come a more glorious 
future. 
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Fort Sutter as it looks today ; 
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Oakland in 1854 
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ANDY was very drunk. He was lying 
under an azalea tush, in pretty much the 
same attitude in which he had fallen some 
hours before. How long he had been lying 
there he coudd not tell, and didn’t care; how 
long he should lie there was a matter equally 
indefinite and unconsidered. A tranquil philos- 
ophy, born of his physical condition, suffused 
and saturated his moral being. 

The spectacle of a drunken man—and of this 
drunken man in particular—was not, I grieve 
to say, of sufficient novelty in Red Gulch to 
attract attention. Earlier in the day, some local 
satirist had erected a temporary tombstone at 
Sandy’s head, bearing the inscription “Effects of 
McCorkle’s whiskey—kills at 40 rods,”’ with a 
hand pointing to McCorkle’s saloon. But this, 
I imagine, was, like most local satire, personal; 
and was a reflection upon the unfairness of the 
process, rather than a commentary upon the 
impropriety of the result. With this facetious 
exception, Sandy had been undisturbed. A 
wandering mule, released from his pack, had 
cropped the scant herbage beside him, and 
sniffed curiously at the prostrate man; a vaga- 
bond dog, with that deep sympathy which the 
species have for drunken men, had licked his 
dusty boots, and curled himself up at his feet; 
and lay there, blinking one eye in the sunlight, 
with a simulation of dissipation that was in- 
genious and dog-like in its implied flattery of 
the unconscious man beside him. 

Meanwhile, the shadows of the pine trees had 
slowly swung around until they crossed the road, 
and their trunks barred the open meadow with 
gigantic parallels of black and yellow. Little 
puffs of red dust, lifted by the plunging hoofs 
of passing teams, dispersed in a grimy shower 
upon the recumbent man. The sun sank lower 
and lower; and still Sandy stirred not. And 
then the repose of this philosopher was dis- 
turbed—as other philosophers have been—by 
the intrusion of an unphilosophical sex. 

“Miss Mary,” as she was known to the little 
“flock that she had just dismissed from the log 
schoolhouse beyond the pines, was taking her 
afternoon walk. Observing an unusually fine 
cluster of blogsoms on the azalea bush opposite, 
she crossed the road to pluck it—picking her 


fierce little shivers of disgust, and some feline 
circumlocution. And then she came suddenly 
upon Sandy! 


way through the red dust, not without certain » 


The Idyl of Red Gulch 


By BRET HARTE 


Of course, she uttered the little staccato cry 
of her sex. But when she had paid that tribute 
to her physical weakness, she became overbold, 
and halted for a moment—at least six feet from © 
this prostrate monster—with her white skirts 
gathered in her hand, ready for flight. But 
neither sound nor motion came from the bush. 
With one little foot she then overturned the 
satirical headboard, and muttered “Beasts! ”— 
an epithet which probably, at that moment, con- 
veniently classified in her mind the entire male 
population of Red Gulch. For Miss Mary, being 
possessed of certain rigid notions of her own, 
had not, perhaps properly appreciated the 
demonstrative gallantry for which the Cali- 
fornian has been so justly celebrated by his 
brother Californians, and had, as a newcomer, 
perhaps fairly earned the reputation of being 
“stuck up.” 

As she stood there, she noticed, also, that 
the slant sunbeams were heating Sandy’s head 
to what she judged to be an unhealthy tempera- 
ture, and that his hat was lying uselessly at his 
side. To pick it up and place it over his face 
was a work requiring some courage, particularly 
as his eyes were open. Yet she did it, and made 
good her retreat. But she was somewhat con- 
cerned, on looking back, to see that the hat 
was removed, and that Sandy was sitting up 
and saying something. 

The truth was that in the calm depths of 
Sandy’s mind, he was satisfied that the rays of 
the sun were beneficial and healthful; that, from 
childhood, he had objected to lying down in a 
hat; that no people but condemned fools, past 
redemption, ever wore hats; and that his right 
to dispense with them when he pleased was 
inalienable. This was the statement of his inner 
consciousness. Unfortunately, its outward ex- 
pression was vague, being limited to a repetition 
of the following formula: “Su’shine all ni’! 
Wasser maar, eh? Wass up, su’shine >” 

Miss Mary stopped, and, taking fresh cour- 
age from her vantage of distance, asked him if 
there was anything that he wanted? 

“Wass up? Wasser maar?” continued Sandy, 
in a very high key. : 

“Get up, you horrid man!” said Miss Mary, 
now thoroughly incensed; “get up, and go 
home.” 

Sandy staggered to his feet. He was six 
feet high, and Miss Mary trembled. He started 
forward a few paces, and then stopped. 


“Wass I go hum for?” he suddenly asked, 
with great gravity. 

“Go and take a bath,” replied Miss Mary, 
eyeing his grimy person withcgreat disfavor. 

To her infinite dismay, Sandy suddenly pulled 
off his coat and vest, threw them on the ground, 
kicked off his boots, and, p'unging wildly for- 
ward, darted headlong over the hill, in the 
direction of the river. 

“Good heavens! —the man wili be drowned!” 
said Miss Mary; and then, with feminine incon- 
sistency, she ran back to the schoolhouse and 


locked herself in. 


That night while seated at supper, with her 
hostess—the blacksmith’s wife—it éame to Miss 
Mary to ask, demurely, if her husband ever got 
drunk. “Abner>’’ responded Mrs. Stidger, re- 
flectively—‘‘let’s see—Abner hasn’t been tight 
since last “lection.” Miss Mary would have 
liked to ask if he preferred lying in the sun on 
these occasions, and if a cold bath would have 
hurt him; but this would have involved an 
explanation, which she did not then care to 
give. So she contented herself with opening 
her gray eyes widely at the red-cheeked Mrs. 
Stidger—a fine specimen of southwestern 
efflorescence—and then dismissed the subject 
altogether. The next day she wrote to her 
dearest friend, in Boston: “I think I| find the 
intoxicated portion of this community the least 
objectionable. I refer, my dear. to the men, of 
course. I do not know of anything that could 
make the women tolerable.” 


In less than a week Miss Mary had forgotten 
this episode—except that her afternoon walks 
took, thereafter, almost unconsciously, another 
direction. She noticed, however, that every 
morning a fresh cluster of azalea blossoms ap- 
peared among the flowers on her desk. This 
was not strange, as her little flock were aware of 
her fondness for flowers, and invariably kept 
her desk bright with anemones, syringas, and 
lupines; but, on questioning them, they, one 
and all, professed ignorance of the azaleas. A 
few days later, Master Johnny Stidger—whose 
desk was nearest to the window—was taken 
with spasms of apparently gratuitous laughter 
that threatened the discipline of the school. All 
that Miss Mary could get from him was, that 
some one had been “looking in the winder.” 
Irate and indignant, she sallied from her hive to 
do battle with the intruder. As she turned the 
corner of the schoolhouse, she came plump 
upon the quondam drunkard—now perfectly 
sober, and inexpressibly sheepish and guilty- 
looking. 
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These facts Miss Mary was not slow to iake 
a feminine advantage of, in her present humor. 
But it was somewhat confusing to observe, also, 
that the beast,—despite some faint signs of past 
dissipation—was amiable looking—in fact, a 
kind of blonde Samson, whose corn-colored, 
silken beard apparently had never yet known 
the touch of barber’s razor or Delilah’s shears. 
So that the cutting speech which quivered on 
her ready tongue died upon her lips, and she 
contented herself with receiving his stammering 
apology with supercilious eyelids and the gath- 
ered skirts of uncontamination. When she re- 
entered the schoolroom her eyes fell upon the 
azaleas with a new sense of revelation. And 
then she laughed, and the little people all 
laughed, and they were all unconsciously very 
happy. 

It was on a hot day—and not long after this 
—that two short-legged boys came to grief on 
the threshold of the school with a pail of water, 
which they had laboriously brought from the 
spring, and that Miss Mary compassionately 
seized the pail and started for the spring her- 
self. At the foot of the hill a shadow crossed 
her path, and a blue-shirted arm dexterously, 
but gently relieved her of her burden. Miss 
Mary was both embarrassed and angry. “If you 
carried more of that for yourself,” she said, 
spitefully, to the blue arm, without deigning to 
raise her lashes to its owner, “you'd do better.” 
In the submissive silence that followed, she re- 
grctted the speech, and thanked him so sweetly 
at the door that he stumbled. Which caused 
the children to laugh again—a laugh in which 
Miss Mary joined, until the color came faintly 
into her pale cheeks. The next morning a bar- 
rel was mysteriously placed beside the door, 
and as mysteriously filled with fresh spring 
water every 

Nor was this superior young person without 
other quiet attentions. “Profane Bill,” driver 
of the Slumgullion Stage—widely known in the 
newspapers for his “gallantry” in invariably 
offering the box seat to the fair sex—had 
excepted Miss Mary from this attention, on the 
ground that he had a habit of “cussin’ on up 
grades,” and gave her half the coach to herself. 
Jack Hamlin, a gambler, having once silently 
ridden with her in the same coach, afterward 
threw a decanter at the head of a confederate 
for mentioning her name in a barroom. The 
over-dressed mother of a pupil whose paternity 
was doubtful, had often lingered near this 
astute Vestal’s temple, never daring to enter its 
sacred precincts, but content to worship the 
priestess from afar. 
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With such unconscious intervals, the monoton- 
ous procession of blue skies, glittering sunshine, 
brief twilights, and starlit nights passed over 
Red Gulch. Miss Mary grew fond of walking 
in the sedate and proper woods. Perhaps she 
beliéved, with Mrs. Stidger, that the balsamic 
odors of the firs “did her chest good,” for cer- 
tainly her slight cought was less frequent and 
her step was firmer; perhaps she had learned 
the unending lesson which the patient pines are 
never weary of repeating to heedful or listless 
ears. And so, one day, she planned a picnic on 
Buckeye Hill, and took the children with her. 
Away from the dusty road, the straggling 
shanties, the yellow ditches, the clamor of rest- 
less engines, the cheap finery of shop windows, 
the deeper glitter of paint and colored glass, 
and the thin veneering which barbarism takes 
upon itself in such localities—what infinite re- 
lief was theirs! The last heap of ragged rock 
and clay passed—how the waiting woods 
opened their long files to receive them. How 
the children—perhaps because they had not yet 
grown quite away from the breast of bounteous 
Mother—threw themselves face downward on 
her brown bosom with uncouth caresses, filling 
the air with their laughter; and how Miss Mary 
herself—felinely fastidious and entrenched as 
she was in the purity of spotless skirts, collar, 
and cuffs—forgot all, and ran like a crested 
quail at the head of her brood, until, romping, 
laughing, and panting, with a loosened braid 
of brown hair, a hat hanging by a knotted rib- 
bon from her throat, she came suddenly and 
violently, in the heart of the forest, upon—the 
luckless Sandy. 


The explanations, apologies, and not other- 
wise conversation that ensued, need not be 
indicated here. It would seem, however, that 
Miss Mary had_ already established some 
acquaintance with this ex-drunkard. Enough 
that he was soon accepted as one of the party; 
that the children, with that quick intelligence 
which Providence gives the helpless, recognized 
a friend, and played with his blonde beard, and 
long silken mustache, and took other liberties— 
as the helpless are apt to do. And when he 
had built a fire against a tree, and had shown 
them other mysteries of the woodcraft, their 
admiration knew no bounds. At the close of 
two such foolish, idle, happy hours, he found 
himself lying at the feet of the school mistress, 
gazing dreamily into her face—as she sat upon 
the sloping hill side, weaving wreaths of laurel 
and syringa—in very much the same attitude as 
he had lain when first they met. Nor was the 
similitude greatly forced. The weakness of an 


easy, sensuous nature, that had found a dreamy 
exaltation in liquor, it is to be feared, was now 
finding an equal intoxication in love. 


I think that Sandy was dimly conscious of 
this himself. I know that he longed to be doing 
something—slaying a grizzly, scalping a savage, 
or sacrificing himself in some way for the sake 
of this sallow faced, gray-eyed school mistress, 
As I should like to present him in a heroic atti- 
tude, I stay my hand with great difficulty at 
this moment, being only withheld from introduc- 
ing such an episode by a strong conviction that 
it does not usually occur at such times. And] 
trust that my fairest reader, who remembers 
that, in a real crisis, it is always some uninter- 
esting stranger or unromantic policeman—and 
not Adolphus—who rescues, will forgive the 
omission. 

So they sat there, undisturbed—the wood- 
peckers chattering overhead, and the voices of 
the children coming pleasantly from the hollow 
below. What they said matters little. What they 
thought—which might have been interesting— 
did not transpire. The woodpeckers only 
learned how Miss Mary was an orphan; how 
she left her uncle’s house, to come to California, 
for the sake of health and independence; how 
Sandy was an orphan, too; how he came to 
California for excitement; how he had lived a 
wild life, and how he was trying to reform; and 
other details, which, from a woodpecker’s view- 
point, undoubtedly must have seemed stupid, 
and a waste of time. But even in such trifles 
was the afternoon spent; and when the chil- 
dren were again gathered, and Sandy, with a 
delicacy which the school mistress well under- 
stood, took leave of them quietly at the out- 
skirts of the settlement, it had seemed the 
shortest day of her weary life. 

As the long dry summer withered to its roots, 
the school term of Red Gulch—to use a local 
euphuism—'‘dried up” also. In another day 
Miss Mary would be free; and for a season, 
at least, Red Gulch would know her no more. 
She was seated alone in the school house, her 
cheek resting on her hand, her eyes half closed 
in one of those day dreams in which Miss Mary 
—TI fear, to the danger of school discipline— 
was lately in the habit of indulging. Her lap 
was full of mosses, ferns and other woodland 
memories. She was so preoccupied with these 
and her own thoughts that a gentle tapping at 
the door passed unheard, or translated itself 
into the remembrance of far-off woodpeckers. 
When at last it asserted itself more distinctly, 
she started up with a flushed cheek and opened 
the door. On the threshold stood a woman, the 
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self-assertion and audacity of whose dress were 
in singular contrast to her timid, irresolute 
bearing. 

Miss Mary recognized at a glance the dubi- 
ous mother of her anonymous pupil. Perhaps 
she was disappointed—perhaps she was only 
fastidious—but as she coldly invited her to 
enter, she half consciously settled her white 
cuffs and collar, and gathered closer her own 
chaste skirts. It was, perhaps, for this reason 
that the embarrassed stranger, after a moment’s 
hesitation, left her gorgeous parasol open and 
sticking in the dust beside the door, and then 
sat down at the farthest end of a long bench. 
Her voice was husky as she began: 


“T heerd tell that you were goin’ down to the 
Bay tomorrow, and I couldn’t let you go until 
I came to thank you for your kindness to my 
Tommy.” 

Tommy, Miss Mary said, was a good boy, 
and deserved more than the poor attention she 
could give him. 

“Thank you, Miss! Thank ye!” cried the 
stranger, brightening even through the color 
which Red Gulch knew facetiously was her “war 
paint,” and striving, in her embarrassment, to 
drag the long bench nearer the school mistress. 
“I thank you, Miss, for that! And if I am his 
mother, there ain’t a sweeter, dearer, better boy 
lives than him. And if I ain’t much as says it, 
that ain’t a sweeter, dearer, angeler teacher 
lives than he’s got.” 

Miss Mary, sitting primly behind her desk, 
with a ruler over her shoulder, opened her gray 
eyes widely at this, but said nothing. 

“It ain’t for you to be complimented by the 
like of me’”—she went on, hurriedly—‘I know. 
It ain’t for me to be comin’ here, in broad day, 
to do it, either; but I come to ask a favor— 
not for me, Miss—not for me—but for the 
darling boy.” 

Encouraged by a look in the young school 
mistress’ eye, and putting her lilac-gloved hands 
together, the fingers downward, between her 
knees, she went on in a low voice: 

“You see, Miss, there’s no one the boy has 
any claim on but me, and | ain’t the proper 
person to bring him up. I thought some, last 
year, of sending him away to ’Frisco to school, 
but when they talked of bringing a school 
ma’am here, I waited till I saw you, and then 
I knew it was all right, and I could keep my 
boy a little longer. And oh, Miss, he loves you 
so much; and if you could hear him talk about 
you, in his pretty way, and if he could ask you 
what I ask you now, you couldn’t refuse him. 


“It is natural,” she went on, rapidly, in a voice 
that trembled strangely between pride and 
humility, “it’s natural that he should take to 
you, Miss, for his father, when I first knew him, 
was a gentleman—and the boy must forget me, 
sooner or later—and so | ain’t a goin’ to cry 
about that. For I come to ask you to take 
my Iommy—God bless him for the bestest, 
sweetest boy that lives—to—to—take him with 
you.” 

She had risen and caught the young girl’s 
hand in her own, and had fallen on her knees 
beside her. 

“T’ve money plenty, and it’s all yours and his. 
Put him in some good school, where you can 
go and see him, and help him to—to—to forget 
his mother. Do with him what you like. The 
worst you can do will be kindness to what he 
will learn with me. Only take him out of this 
wicked life—this cruel place—this home of 
shame and sorrow. You will; I know you will 
—won't you? You will—you must not—you 
can not say no! You will make him as pure, 
as gentle as yourself; and when he has grown 
up, you will tell him his father’s name—the 
name that hasn’t passed my lips for years—the 
name of Alexander Morton, whom they call 
here Sandy! Miss Mary! Do not take your 
hand away! Miss Mary, speak to me! You 
will take the boy? Do not put your face from 
me. I know it ought not look on such as me. 
Miss Mary! My God, be merciful—she is leav- 
ing me!” 

Miss Mary had risen, and, in the gathering 
twilight, had felt her way to the open window. 
She stood there, leaning against the casement, 
her eyes fixed on the last rosy tints that were 
fading from the western sky. There was still 
some of its light on her pure young forehead, on 
her white collar, on her clasped white hands, 
but all fading slowly away. The supplicant had 
dragged herself, still on her knees, beside her. 

“IT know it takes time to consider. I will 
wait here all night; but I cannot go until you 
speak. Do not deny me, now. You will! I 
see it in your sweet face—such a face as I have 
seen in my dreams. I see it in your eyes, Miss 
Mary—you will take my boy!” 

The last red beam crept higher, suffused Miss 
Mary’s eyes with something of its glory, 
flickered, and faded, and went out. The sun 
had set in Red Gulch. In the twilight and 
silence, Miss Mary’s voice sounded pleasantly. 

“T will take the boy. Send him to me, to- 
night.” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 
CHAPTER XXIII, Continued 


OFFETT was so surprised by this offer 
that he swallowed part of his tobacco, 
and for a few moments violent coughing 

shook his frame, then he said: 

“I’ve got er buckskin pony thet can’t be beat 
on wind and endurance. Yuh can have him 
and a saddle fer seventy-five dollars.” 

“Bring him out,” replied Nina. “And light 
a lantern so I can look at him.” 

In a short time Moffett returned with a lantern 
in one hand and leading a trim looking buck- 
skin with the other. Nina, whose knowledge 
of horses was equal to many first class men 
iiders, quickly satisfied herself that the pony 
was sound, of a good age and shod all around 
—the latter being important on a trip of this 
kind. 

“The horse is all right,” she said as she 
finished her inspection, “now let’s see the 
saddle.” 

When Moffett laid down a stock saddle and 
blanket Nina looked it over and saw that while 
it was old it was in a good serviceable condition. 
All told he was asking twenty-five dollars too 
much for the horse and saddle but she knew 
that time was too precious to haggle with him, 
so she said: 

“All right, Mr. Moffett, saddle him up. I 
will give you ten dollars to bind the trade. You 
can go with me around to the hotel and wait 
with him until I change my clothes, then I will 
try him, and if he is clean on his feet and 
bridle-wise I will pay you your price.” 

Moffett eagerly accepted the ten dollars and 
a glint of pleasure came into his watery eyes 
as he thought of the easy money that he was 
making. He hurriedly saddled the pony and 
together they walked up the street to the only 
hotel of which Clarion boasted. 

In a short time Nina re-appeared in the lobby 
of the hotel dressed in a full riding costume. 
Luckily, in her haste to leave Mrs. Norton’s, 
she had not removed it from her traveling bag. 
Now, with a sense of thankfulness, she realized 
how fortunate she was. As she was leaving 
her traveling bag with the clerk she realized 
that she would need some protection against 
the early, wintry wind. 

“Can you buy an overcoat from anyone for 
me >” she inquired of the obliging clerk. ‘Any 
old one will do. I have a long journey to make 


tonight and it will be frightfully cold without 
one.” 

“I sure can,” replied the clerk, going to a 
rack and taking down a worn but heavy over- 
coat. 

“What is it worth?” inquired Nina, opening 
her purse. 

“That coat is not worth selling,” replied the 
clerk. “You will be returning for your travel- 
ing bag, so you can bring it then, or send it 
back. It really does not matter for it is of no 
value.” 

“| certainly appreciate your kindness. It is 
worth a great deal to me. I will return it ‘o- 
morrow. Thank you ever so much,” and then 
she was gone. 

Sim Moffett, who was biting off a fresh chew 
of tcbacco when she came out, mentally de- 
cided that she was a business woman for she 
wa; back in half the time that it took an aver- 
age woman to change her clothes. 

“Tl try him, Mr. Moffett,” she said, as site 
came up and took the reins from his hand. 
When she mounted the horse she was surprised 
to find that the stirrups were the proper length 
for her. She walked the horse for a short dis- 
tance then touched him with her spur and held 
him a short distance to a trot, after which she 
wheeled him, and, as she gave him the rein, 
he broke into a clean-footed lope. When she 
reined him in front of Moffett she knew that 
she had a horse that was sure of making the 
trip. 

“He is a good horse, Mr. Moffett,” she said, 
“so here is your money. Now run into the hotel 
and write me a bill of sale and I will be on my 
way. 

Moffett counted the money by the light of 
his lantern and then went into the hotel, where 
he laboriously wrote out a brief bill of sale. 

“Here you are, Missy,” he said, as he ap- 
peared by Nina’s side, “an’ yuh have a hoss 
that can step with any of them.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Moffett. Now, please, give 
me some idea as to how the trail runs from here 
to Langford, and I will be leaving.” 

“Yuh can’t git lost,” said Moffett, ‘‘ther trail 
follows ther left hand side of ther railroad ter 
three miles of Langford, then it swings off ter 
ther left and crosses Medicine Hill—you can 
see ther town from there. You cain’t git lost 


fer it’s ther only trail from here ter Langford— 
yuh cross Turkey Creek ‘bout half way betwixt 
ther two places.” 

“Thank you,” said Nina, as she wheeled her 
pony and started for the railroad. 

Sim Moffett stood for a moment, after Nina 
had disappeared, thinking of what a wonderful 
business woman she was. The night’s journey 
that she was making puzzled him greatly, but 
as he could form no idea as to the solution, 
he shook his head and, after spitting viciously 
at the ground, walked down the darkened street 
to his stable. 

As Nina held her pony to a steady lope she 
knew that she had made a good purchase not- 
jthstanding the exorbitant price that she had 
paid. She smiled whimsically as she thought 
of the disagreeable old robber, who had made 
her so mad, but she felt pleased with herself 
for not giving vent to her feeling—thereby de- 
stroying her chances for saving Dick’s life. 

“Poor Dick,”’ she mused, “tonight must be 
awful to him—-more so by having received my 
letter. He must think that I have failed to do 
anything for him, and the thoughts of tomor- 
row—it is awful. But, thank God, there will be 
no tomorrow of the type of which he is think- 
ing. Everything—trains, governor’s telegram, 
has gone wrong, but, thanks for restraining my 
temper, | have a way to reach him, unless—but 
a determined look came over her face, and she 
continued, “I am going to beat the sun, so that 
is all there is to it.” 

So the night wore on and the buckskin pony 
and its rider continued on across the star-lit 
prairie. .urkey Creek had been crossed many 
hours before and the end of the journey was 
drawing near. While the night was cool it was 
not severely cold. Oklahoma, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional “norther,”’ does not have 
severe winters. [he suspense and long ride were 
the disagreeable features of the journey. Nina, 
from time to time, had consulted her watch and 
now as it was nearly daytime, she began to urge 
her pony forward. He was tired but the vital- 
ity characteristic of “buckskins” strongly pre- 
dominated in him. 

At last the trail turned sharply to the left 
from the railroad and she saw ahead of her the 
outline of a large hill and knew that Medicine 
Hill had at last been reached. As her pony 
followed the winding trail to the top of the hill 
daylight was just beginning to break. Outlined 


below her in the valley lay the town of Lang-. 


ford, scattered on the prairie, while blue moun- 
tains in the far distance formed an artistic 
background. 


iin 
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Unknown to Nina she was on the spot which 
had been the object of many of Dick’s and 
Pauline’s horseback rides during the past— 
before misfortune had guided him to the real 
love and to the real woman—but when Nina 
reached this spot she gave her pony the rein 
and started down the hill in a sweeping gallop. 
The scene was beautiful, but she had no eye 
for it this morning. Her knowledge of the “open 
country” told her only too well that sunrise 
was but a matter of minutes—possibly half an 
hour, but little over. 


As the horse struck out across the valley as 
fast as his tired legs could carry him, Nina was 
worrying about the location of the jail. Inquir- 
ing for its location might mean that she would 
arrive a few moments too late—and every 
moment counted now. 


“Oh, God!! she prayed. “Help me to 
arrive in time!” 
CHAPTER XXIV 
Sunrise 


Dick had just eaten breakfast by the light of 
a weak and spluttering candle. It was the last 
breakfast that he was to eat but his nerves 
were unaffected, and he had eaten a hearty 
meal. He was ready to meet his fate without a 
tremor no matter what it cost him. He had 
made his will the afternoon before, leaving all 
his Langford property to Nina and that night 
he had written her a farewell letter so there 
remained nothing else for him to do but meet 
his fate. 


While waiting for the marshal he sat down 
on his bunk, and, reaching into his pocket, pro- 
duced a letter written in a feminine hand, and 
began to read: 
“My Darling Dick: 

“Words cannot express the uneasiness that | 
have suffered since you so suddenly disappeared 
and now, since | have just this moment received 
your letter, | am broken hearted at its contents 
but | admire the course you have pursued— 
there was no other choice. But, oh, my darling, 
the danger you are now in nearly drives me 
crazy. Had | but known sooner—but it is not 
the time for regrets—time is too precious; it is 
the time for action. Governor Lane of Okla- 
homa is an old friend of father’s. I am going 
to see him. And, dear heart, I will come away 
from him with your pardon—do not lose faith 


in me for I am going to be on hand before the 
fatal hour with your pardon. 

“‘Now I will close, as I must rush to catch my 
train. 


Do not lose heart and remember that | 
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have faith in you. My love for you is the 
only love that I have ever known. 
“Your own, 


“NINA.” 


Dick had:read this letter many times since 
he had received it till he knew its every word, 
but he continued reading it because it was the 
only thing that he had to remind him of Nina. 
When he received it he somehow felt that her 
presence was with him. Now he had read it 
for the last time; in a short while steps would 
be heard climbing the stairway. He kissed the 
letter, then placed it in his breast pocket beside 
the one he had written Nina. 


As Dick sat on his bunk looking into space 
a rat climbed up on the box which held the 
spluttering candle, but if his eyes saw it his 
mind took no note of it, for his thoughts were 
far away in the beautiful valley down in Che- 
hauhau, near the Sierra Madre Mountains, and 
a beautiful, golden-haired girl was riding beside 
him. Then his mental vision covered the many 
happy events of their early acquaintance until 
the “hour of understanding” on the boulder- 
strewn hill where Juan Guerros’ bullet had 
felled him. Another rat climbed up beside the 
one that was nibbling crumbs by the side of 
the spluttering candle but he did not realize 
their presence, for he was again living over the 
happy days of their courtship in the hospital at 
E] Paso. Then the picture went blank 
as his mind came back to the present. He 
shrugged his shoulders and sat up erect on his 
bunk, causing the two rats to leave the bread 
crumbs and scurry for safety. 


Then for the first time he noticed a grey 
light, tinged, with red, which reflected through 
the window and entered into his cell. As he 
recalled the possible pardon, he knew that it 
had been nothing more than a drowning man 
catching at straws; he had known that from 
the beginning, so it was no disappointment. 
What hurt more than anything else was the 
disappointment which Nina must suffer at the 
failure of her hopes. 


“Poor child,” he thought, “it is terrible that 
she should suffer for me like this. I am sorry 
I ever wrote her. If I had only known that she 
would built false hopes like this I would not 
have written. She is a wonderful woman, real 
and unspoiled. [I shall die loving her.” 

Then a red light reflected through the win- 
dow, and, as he heard steps coming up the 
creaking stairway, he deliberately rolled and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Good morning, Morgan,” said Dick as the 


marshal and Bud Martin entered through the 
door and they paused in front of the cell. 


“Good morning, Dick,” said the marshal in a 
broken voice. “I am sorry that I am in this 
position. If there is any favor that I can do for 
you do not hesitate to state it—if it is in my 
power I will certainly do it.” 

“Morgan, I do not blame you,” replied Dick. 
“It is merely your duty. Yes, you can mail this 
letter—after the end.” 


As the marshal placed the letter in his pocket, 
Dick said: 

“All right, Morgan, I am ready.” 

Then, with Dick in between the marshal and 
Bud, who was in the lead, they started down 
the creaking steps. Dick was the only cool man 
of the trio; the marshal’s nerves were on edge 
at the thought of his unpleasant task and Bud 
Martin, who hated to see a dog mistreated, was 
utterly miserable. He had tried by innumer- 
able excuses to be absent this day, but the 
marshal had held him to the unpleasant task. 


While the marshal and Dick waited on the 
high jail steps for Bud to lock the door Dick’s 
eyes rapidly took in his surroundings. At the 
foot of the steps were two silent, solemn-looking 
men, presumably deputy marshals. To the 
right of the steps and attached to the end of the 
jail, was a high, planked-up enclosure, contain- 
ing a door but no windows. The one glance 
was sufficient to tell him that this enclosure con- 
tained the scaffold. The jail, which was in the 
outskirts of the town, faced the street, or rather, 
the trail which led from Langford to Medicine 
Hill. In the east the sun was just peeping over 
the distant mountains throwing a golden glow 
over the awakening town. 

Suddenly, as the three men were descending 
the steps, a clatter of hoofs broke the morning 
stillness and a fast galloping horse was heard 
approaching from the direction of Medicine 
Hill. Marshal and deputies instantly reached 
for their pistols thinking of another possible 
jail delivery. Then a panting “buckskin” pony 
dashed up even with the jail, where its rider, a 
golden-haired girl, wearing a man’s overcoat 
many sizes too large, reined in the racing horse. 
So suddenly did he stop that he raised a cloud 
of dust as he sat back on his haunches and slid 
several steps to a standstill. 

“T have a pardon from the President of the 
United States,” the rider cried in a clear ring- 
ing voice. Then, flinging the pardon to the 
officers, she sprang from her horse and ran into 
Dick’s outstretched arms. 

“Dick,” she cried as she clung to him con- 
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vulsively, great sobs shaking her body. “Oh, I 
came so near being too late!” 

“It is too wonderful to be true, dear,” said 
Dick softly, kissing her tear-wet face. “You 
and freedom! You are a wonderful woman, 
Nina! I had faith in you, but I never believed 
it possible for you to secure a pardon.” 


Nina briefly told the story to Dick while the 
marshal and his deputies were reading the par- 
don and the dying statements of Jack and 
Shorty Hicks. When the last detail had been 
told Dick stared for a moment into the distance, 
then he kissed her. 

“What a wonderful woman you are,” he said 
with deep emotion. “And what a wonderful 
world it is since there is no cloud to mar our 
happiness.” 

“It is wonderful, Dick,” she said, softly, “I 
am so happy. . I knew you would not care if | 
brought Jack’s name into it, now that he is 
dead. It was his dying wish that it should be 
like this.” 

“Poor old Jack,” said Dick, huskily, “I am 
sorry to hear that he is dead. I never had a 
better “pardner”—he just got started bad, he 
was a good fellow. You did right, dear, it was his 
wish. I not only love you but I owe you a deep 
debt of gratitude for what you have done for 
me—this is twice that you have saved my life.” 

“Well,” said Nina, dimpling prettily, “you 
belong to me so I have to look after you.” 

“That’s right,” said Dick, smiling, “and | 
am never going to take a chance of your losing 
me again. Now listen—the train does not leave 
until nine-thirty. That will give us plenty 
of time for you to have your breakfast—and 
for us to get married.” 

“But, Dick,” said Nina, blushing prettily, “I 
haven’t any clothes.” 

“We have time to get the clothes; but let’s 
get married just as we are as a last feature 
of the great trial we have gone through. Bud 
Martin, the jailer, has been a true friend to me 
since I have been his prisoner, so what do you 
say to his being my best man?” 

“Dick, we will do as you say,” cried Nina, 


laughing. “It will be a proper ending and it 
will be more sincere than any formal wedding 
we could ever have. And, since this Mr. Bud 
has been so good to you, I will give him my 
horse to remember us by.” 


The marshal and his deputies, like all true 
Westerners, were deeply moved when they 
realized the sacrifice Dick had been making of 
himself, and for “silent” men they were very 
demonstrative in their congratulations and 
avowals of friendship. Their admiration for 
Nina couldn’t be expressed. 


As for Bud Martin his pleasure knew no 
bounds at Dick’s release, and to know that his 
friendship had not been misplaced. But when 
Nirra gave him the buckskin pony and Dick in- 
formed him of their desire to have him for his 
best man at their coming wedding he gave 
way to his emotions and cried like a child. 


“Dick,” he exclaimed as the tears streamed 
down his bearded face, “we have treated yuh 
purty rough, but it shore are worth being 


hanged to git a woman like yuh are gittin’. 

They were quietly married before the town 
was fully aware of the exciting events which 
had occurred during the early hours of the 
morning. But before they reached the station the 
news of Dick’s pardon and the manly sacrifice 
that he had made for his friend was swept 
broadcast and the town as a whole turned out 
to express its friendship and admiration for him. 
It was only as the train was in the act of leav- 
ing that Dick and Nina got away from their 
enthusiastic friends and boarded the train. 

When they stood on the platform waving a 
last farewell Nina said: 

“Dick, this is a happy ending but it has been 
a terrible experience for you.” 

“Yes, dear,”” he replied as his hand stole over 
and clasped hers, “it has been a terrible experi- 
ence to both of us. But the part I played in 
the unfortunate affair has brought a wonderful 
happiness to me and, had I not done as I did I 
would never have known you.” 


The End 


~ 
| 
~ 
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Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens) one of the early writers on .the Overland 
Monthly and a pioneer of the early days 
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BRET HARTE 
(Table Mountain, 1870) 


Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 
Which the same | would rise to explain. 


Ah Sin was his name; 
And | shall not deny 

In regard to the same 
What that name might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and child-like, 
As I frequently remarked to Bill Nye. 


It was August the third; 
And quite soft was the skies; 

Which it might be inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon William 
And me in a way | despise. 


Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand: 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, 


With the smile that was child-like and bland. 


Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve, 
And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 


And the same with intent to deceive. 


But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the -points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 


Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, “Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor’”— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 


Plain Language of Truthful James 
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In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves on the strand 

With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game “he did not understand.” 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs— 

Which was coming it strong, 
Yet I state but the facts; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper, 
What is frequent in tapers—that’s wax. 


Which is why I remark, 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar— 
Which the same I am free to maintain. 
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Pirates 
By COLIN CAMPBELL CLEMENTS 


OR forty long years Mrs. Warren had 
lived in Northampton and during all that 
time her name had never, never, even 
remotely, been connected in any way with 
scandal. “Gossip,” she always said, “gossip 1s 
malicious, positively malicious. Doesn’t the 
Bible say—” and with this preface, of which 
not a single word had been altered for the 
last thirty years, she would quote chapter after 
chapter from the Holy Book. Of late, how- 
ever, her mind would do the most absurd 
things; for instance she would start out by 
quoting some passage from the Bible and in 
the very middle of it find herself quoting from 
the “dear Queen’s” Leaves from the Journal 
of our Life in the Highlands or a bit of verse 
from “dear Tennyson.” But after all, didn’t 
Tennyson come next after the Bible, and wasn’t 
the “dear Queen,” in spite of her unfortunate 
attachment to “that young foreigner, Prince 
Albert,” the, well, as Lord Beaconsfield called 
her—‘“The Faery?” 

“Gossip is malicious, positively malicious,” 
Mrs. Warren was saying afternoon, 
“Doesn’t the Bible say—.” Just here a tin- 
tinnabulation of the brass knocker echoed and 
re-echoed through the house. 

Clara, who had grown old in the service and 
devotion of her mistress started for the hall 
door. 

“Oh, Clara, Clara, before you open the door 
be sure and run your apron over the table in 
the hall and—” 

But Clara, who always anticipated her mis- 
tress’ orders even before they were given, had 
hurried from the room. Mrs. Warren quickly 
arranged the folds of her skirt, made sure that 
her little lace cap was “just so” folded her 
hands, one over the other, and leaned back in 
her Chippendale chair expectantly. 

“It’s Mrs. Lawty, ma’am.”” Clara announced 
from the hall door. 

“Oh, the dear soul, have her come right in,” 
she leaned forward, “right in, Clara.” 


“I have just dropped in for a moment,” Mrs. 
Lawty began. She always began that way. 
“I’ve just a moment, my dear Mrs. Warren. 
I’m on my way to the ‘Helping Hand’ meeting 
and as I had to pass this way I just dropped in 
to see how you were.” She let the black 
woolen shawl which she was wearing slip from 
her shoulders. “I hope I’m not interrupting 
any work you may be doing.” 


“Oh, dear, no,”” Mrs. Warren sighed. “No, 
when you came in I was just giving my maid a 
little lecture on,” she paused, “‘on gossip.” 

“Gossip?” Mrs. Lawty sat bolt upright. 

“It is so malicious.” 

“Positively unladylike.”” Her little cork- 
screw curls shook violently. “One could al- 
most compare a lady who gossips to a—to a 
pirate.” 

what, Mrs. Lawty>?” Mrs. Warren lifted 
her ear-trumpet, “‘a what?” 

“A pirate,” shrieked Mrs. Lawty. 

“A pirate!” 

“They are wild thieves, so to speak. And 
they steal things from perfectly innocent 
people,” she ran on. “The South Sea Islands 
are full of them—pirates | mean. Why, I read 
in our missionary paper, just last week, that one 
poor man was taken over, overtaken, | mean, 
by pirates who took away his watch and—lI 
hesitate to say it, his trousers!” 

“His trousers! Dreadful!” 

“The rest of the story is too indelicate to 
repeat.” 

““Yes—yes, some things are often better left 
unsaid.”” Mrs. Warren turned around to make 
sure that Clara was not in the room and then 
leaned toward Mrs. Lawty. “But one need 
never be ashamed to speak the truth. What 
is the rest of the story, Mrs. Lawty >” 

“The poor man,” she took a deep breath, 
“the poor man was forced to come into port 
with a bad cold in his head—and in his 
pajamas!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Warren wondered if she should 
have asked for the rest of the story. 

“And that is why I call a lady who gossips 
a pirate.” 

“Yes—yes. Though one can hardly think of 
any lady unlawfully taking a poor unprotected 
gentleman's,” she coughed. “a poor gentle- 
man’s trousers. Can one?” 


“Hardly,” Mrs. Lawty had a way of turning 
everything into philosophy. -‘Hardly. But to 
steal one’s good name is to take one’s cloak 
of righteousness. And, oh, my dear, few 
people can face the world without it. The soul 
is so much more important than the body.” 

The corners of Mrs. Warren’s mouth went 
down suddenly. “One should keep both prop- 
erly clothed,” she said, “one should keep both 


properly clothed.” 
“Yes,—” Mrs. Lawty leaned back in her 
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chair, “Yes— though in the South Sea Islands 
the natives, I’m told, wear nothing but grass 
skirts.” 

“One could hardly do that in England.” 


“Oh, but the people there in the South Seas 
are like little children—pure of mind. And it 
was to help these worthy people that our ‘Help- 
ing Hand Society’ was organized.” 


“Such a worthy organization. I am sure 
the ladies of Northampton are doing a noble 


work.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Mrs. Warren. Why, only 
last week we sent off a large box of soap to 
the natives of East Africa and now we are 
getting ready—” she beamed, “we are getting 
ready a box of napkins and tablecloths. We 
are, indeed, doing a splendid work for our less 


fortunate brothers and sisters in a far land.” 


“Brothers and sisters!” Mrs. Warren nerv- 
ously fingered her ear trumpet. “Brothers and 


sisters! One can hardly feel that way towards 
them, Mrs. Lawty. I am told they are quite 
black!” 


“Nevertheless, they are God’s creatures.” 


““My dear, I will have Clara make you a hot 
cup of tea.” Mrs. Warren was tactfully and 
successfully changing the subject of conversa- 
tion. “It will rest you.” She reached over 

pulled the cord. “It will rest you.” 

‘Oh, no, no, thank you—really. I mustn’t 
stop. I always like to get to the society meet- 
ings early—otherwise one misses so much that 
is interesting,” she added, and immediately 
wished she hadn't. Fortunately Clara 
appeared. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Clara, will you put the water on to boil? 
And make the tea rather strong, but not too 
strong, just so.” 

“Yes, thank ycu, ma’am,” and Clara dis- 
appeared as quickly as she had appeared. 

“By the way,” Mrs. Lawty had collected her 
fluttering wits, “have you met the new doctor 
and his wife>” 


“Who?” Mrs. Warren lifted her ear 
trumpet. 

“The new doctor and his wife,” shouted Mrs. 
Lawty. 


“Yes, I have called on Mrs. Hunter. But, 
of course, Betty knows both of them. They 
are both charming people—the Hunters, I 
mean.” 

“Quite.” Mrs. Lawty raised her eyebrows. 
“Though Mrs. Romney told Mrs. Pickering who 
told me that the Hunters do not get along well 
together. It seems that she is a Church of 


England woman while he is the son of a Scotch 
Presbyterian and so of course—” she did not 
feel it necessary to say more. 


“Though I believe they have been married all 
of three or four years.” 


“Oh, really? I didn’t know that. How in- 
teresting! I must tell Mrs. Romney.” She 
paused a moment. “But Mrs. Lawer told me 
that the doctor calls Mrs. Hunter ‘dearest’— 
in public.” 

“Such poor taste.” 

“IT always suspect a man who is overly dem- 
onstrative in public.” 


“But of course one—”’ 


“Mother!” came a voice from the hall. 
“Mother!” And Betty, a slip of a girl in a 
wide hoop skirt, a high bonnet and with her 
arms full of flowers, came tumbling into the 
room. 

“Mother, dear—.” It was then that she saw 
Mrs. Lawty, who had at the first sound of 
Betty’s voice drawn herself in like a tortoise. 
“Good afternoon, Mrs. Lawty. Mother, see 
the wonderful flowers Doctor Hunter has just 
given me.” 

"Doctor Hunter gave you those?” a worried 
look came into Mrs. Warren’s eyes, she glanced 
at Mrs. Lawty quickly. “Doctor Hunter>” 

“Yes, his garden is full of them. Aren’t they 
beauties? ” 

“But you hardly know him well enough to 
—” Mrs. Warren began. 

“You see we are getting acquainted! He 
was on his way to see Mrs. Hallway and —”’ 


“Mrs. Lawty leaned forward. “Is she ill 
again?” 

Betty shook her head. ‘Rheumatism, 
though not serious.” 

“Oh, really?” Mrs. Lawty slowly 
bringing her head out of the shell again. ‘Oh, 


really.” 

“And as the doctor was coming this way,” 
Betty chatted on, “he walked to the gate with 
me. Mother, Doctor Hunter is a wonderful 
conversationalist.”” 

“Hasn’t the Doctor a carriage >” 

Betty turned toward Mrs. Lawty. ‘Oh, yes, 
but it is such a splendid day for walking.” 

Something hard came into Mrs. Lawty’s an- 
alytical eyes, “I daresay,”’ she sad, “I daresay 
that depends upon—upon with whom one is 
walking.” 

“Betty,” Mrs. Warren’s voice was trembling, 
“Betty, you don’t really mean to tell me that 
you walked—that you walked down the high- 


way with a strange man?” 


Betty was on the defensive in an instant. 
“Why mother, he isn’t a strange man! And | 
know both Doctor and Mrs. Hunter.” 

“But such a short acquaintance—and to be 
walking with him—walking with him in broad 
daylight!” 

“What would you have me do—walk with 
him after dark >” 

“Oh!” -Mrs. Warren was too dumfounded to 
utter the words that were on her lips. 

“Oh!” echoed Mrs. Lawty. “Oh!” After 
a moment she regained her breath and some- 
how, by sheer force of will she afterward ex- 
plained it, was able to stammer, “I really must 
be going, Mrs. Warren. I must not be late for 
the meeting, you know.” She lowered her 
voice, “and perhaps you would rather be alone 
with your daughter at this time. Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Warren.” She shivered, drew her 
shawl closely around her shoulders and swept 
from the room. 

Mrs. Warren waited until she heard the front 
door close. “Betty, how could you?” 

“But, mother—” 

“Walking with a man, a man who is married 
and not on the best terms with his wife, accept- 
ing flowers from him, a Presbyterian, unchaper- 
oned. Oh! It is so unbecoming, so, so un- 
ladylike, not to say indiscreet.” She ‘paused 
for breath; “Why, when I was a girl—” 

Betty threw both her arms around her 
mother’s neck; “But things have changed since 
then, dear.” 

“Not in Northampton, thank heaven, not in 
Northampton.” Mrs. Warren reached up to 
rearrange her little lace cap. “Here, at least, 
we still keep some of the old propriety. Oh, 
Betty, this indiscretion of yours would have 
killed your poor dear father.” 

Betty turned away. “Perhaps that’s what 
did,” she said under her breath; “too much 
propriety. I am sorry, dear, truly sorry if | 
have caused you any anxiety.” 

But Mrs. Warren’s injured feelings and the 
fear of what her neighbors might say about her 
daughter were not to be soothed by a hug and 
a few honeyed words. She had not lived in 
Northampton forty years without learning its 
likes and dislikes, indeed, had she not herself, 
helped form and crystalize Northampton’s code 
of manners? 

“There must be no room for gossip among 
the ladies of Northampton. We shall cultivate 
the Doctor’s wife at once.” | 


“Cultivate Mrs. Hunter?” Betty jumped at 


the chance. “Oh, I would love to. She is a 
delightful person.” 
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“Though one must,” Mrs. Warren reflected, 
“one must be very careful about strangers.” 

“I’m sure you'll be devoted to her. She's 
fond of outdoor life, and all that sort of thing. 
Oh, she’s ripping!” 

“Betty! Let me never hear such a vulgar 
word from you again! Ripping! Am I to 
understand then, am I to understand that Mrs. 
Hunter is one of those dreadful mannish sorté - 
of persons who—” 


Fortunately the knocker sounded just then. 
If it hadn’t, heaven only knows what Mrs. War- 
ren might have let herself say. 


“If you don’t mind, Mother, I shall go up 
to my room.” Betty was anxious for an excuse 
to get away. “I want to do a water-color 
sketch of these flowers before they fade.” 


“Stop here a bit, Betty,”” Mrs. Warren said 
in a hard metallic voice. 


“It is Mrs. Romney, 
announced. 

“Have Mrs. Romney come right in, Clara, 
and Clara, fetch in the tea.” Mrs. Warren 
leaned back and sighed. “Oh, dear, she is 
such a bombastic sort of person, so to speak.” 

“She was born in London, you know.” 

“Yes, poor dear, poor dear,” she shook her 
head sadly, “she has so much to live down. 
It must be dreadful to have lived in such a 
naughty place as London. Think of the dread- 
ful environment, my dear. London!” 

Mrs. Romney, for all the world like an over- 
ly-decorated Christmas tree, fluttered in. The 
gay-colored ostrich feather which she wore on 
her bonnet accentuated her movements. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Warren, good after- 
noon. How-do-you-do, Betty, dear. Did I 
hear you speaking of London as | came in, Mrs. 
Warren?” 

“Speaking of London?” With all her tact, 
all her discretion, Mrs. Warren had not yet 
reached that place where she could successfully 
hide embarrassment. “Speaking of London? 
Were we speaking of London, Betty >” 

Mrs. Romney did not wait for an answer. 
In fact, she very seldom did. She was the sort 
of a person who shot questions at one and then, 
before one could open one’s mouth answered 
the questions. Yes, “that sort of a person” as 
Mrs. Lawty called her. 

“Dear old London,” she said, “dear old Lon- 
don—how I long for it!” 

“But my dear;” Mrs. Warren had regained 
her poise, “surely London hasn’t the—the re- 
finement of Northampton.” 


“Northampton! Ah! Why, this little place 


Clara 


” 
ma am, 
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is as far from the world as—as the South Sea 
Islands!” 

“Mrs. Romney! How—how can you even 
think of such a thing?” Mrs. Warren was 
shaking like an autumn leaf, “how can you 
think of such a thing? Why in the South Sea 
Islands, I am told, in the South Sea Islands, 
the people wear nothing but straw skirts—and 
pirates,” she went on breathlessly, “pirates take 
things, unmentionable things from innocent 
missionaries. One could not accuse the people 
of Northampton of such a thing. Even our 
shop-keepers are gentlemen compared to those 
dreadful people who live in the South Seas.” 

Mrs. Romney looked up from under her eye- 
lids, smiled and said sweetly, ever so sweetly: 
“My dear, the people of the South Sea Islands 
are at least interesting.” 

“Perfect savages!” Mrs. Warren exploded. 

“But, my dear,’ Mrs. Romney calmly and 
slowly smoothed the wrinkles cut of her lace 
mitts, “all our forefathers were savages, you 
know—savages, hitting each other over the 
head with clubs, hanging from palm trees by 
their tails. and all that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“And,” Mrs. Romney added triumphantly, 
“and the longer I live in Northampton, the more 
I’m convinced that it wasn’t so many genera- 
tions ago, either.” 

“Oh! oh—oh.”” Mrs. Warren’s face had be- 
come as white as the lace collar over her 
shoulders. “Oh! Betty, you may go. You 
will excuse the dear child. She has duties to 
perform which—duties to perform.” 

Betty turned at the door, "Mrs. Romney, 
shall I see you at Mrs. Hunter’s tea Thursday 
next >” 

“Yes, my dear,” Mrs. 
sweetly. 

“Goodbye,” Betty curtseyed, turned and 
tripped from the room. 

Clara, who moved as silently and as invisibly 
as Queen Victoria’s own “dear John Brown” 
had placed the tea things on a little mahogany 
table at Mrs. Warren’s side. 

“You will have a cup of tea, Mrs. Romney >?” 
Mrs. Warren held up a cup and saucer. She 
was using her very best choice Chelsea china 
and she wanted Mrs. Romney to note the fact. 
But Mrs. Romney’s thoughts were elsewhere. 

“You will have a cup of tea?” Mrs. War- 
ren repeated. 

“Yes, thank you.” The feather on her bon- 
net shook nervously. “Yes, thank you. So 
refreshing, nothing like tea for nerves, is there, 
really? Half acup. I’ve just come from Mrs. 


Romney smiled 


Hunter’s. Both cream and sugar, yes, thank 
you. Such a charming lady, Mrs. Hunter— 
perfectly charming, my dear. So witty, so 
clever, so vivacious. But dreadfully jealous.” 

“Eh>” Mrs. Warren lifted her ear trumpet. 

“Jealous >?” 

“Jealous? Jealous of whom >” 

“She is very fond of her husband.” 

“Of whom—of whom is she jealous >?” 

“No one in particular, at present, I think.” 

“Oh—” Mrs. Warren’s face relaxed. 

“That is—oh. Is there any cause for her 
being jealous of any particular person, Mrs. 
Warren >” 

It was then that Mrs. Warren almost choked 
on her tea. “No—no.” She sputtered; “No 
—not that I know of.” 

“How uninteresting,” was Mrs. Romney’s 
caustic remark, “how uninteresting. And the 
Doctor is such a charming gentleman. Dear 
me, I do hope I will have another attack of in- 
digestion or something of that sort soon. I am 
sure Doctor Hunter would be such a splendid 
physician. He is so good looking.” She 
leaned over and set her teacup down on the 
table. “Dear me, I must be going. I am on 
my way to the meeting of the ‘Helping Hand 
Society” and—” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lawty has just gone.” 

“Mrs. Lawty—that one,” the feather on Mrs. 
Romney’s bonnet was now bobbing up and down 
like a cork on a choppy sea. “I’m not speak- 
ing to her!” 


“You, you don’t really mean you have quar-. 


reled>? So unladylike!” 

“Ladylike—ladylike,”” Mrs. Romney’s voice 
went to a high crescendo. ‘“Ladylike be 
blowed!”’ 

Mrs. Warren gripped the arms of her chair 
to keep from tumbling out of it. She was too 
surprised, too chagrined, too mortified to speak. 

“Mrs. Warren, I beg your pardon. I forgot, 
quite forgot for the moment, to whom I was 
speaking.” 

“That was quite evident.” Mrs. Warren’s 
mouth had drawn itself into a tight knot. “That 
was quite evident,” she said. 

“Quite. But you see Mrs. Lawty told Mrs. 
Pickering who told Mrs. Lawer who told Lady 
Bloshire, whose maid told my maid that Mrs. 
Lawty said I dyed my hair! I’ve never dyed 
my hair. The impertinent gossip. The—” 

Here she stopped for breath—and Mrs. War- 
ren took advantage of the pause. 

“Do have another cup of tea, Mrs. Romney,” 
she said, “do have another cup of tea. It is 
so soothing.” 
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Mrs. Romney was again 


“Oh, thank you.” 
the soft-voiced, pretty mannered lady of the 


Victorian period. “Thank you. Lovely color, 
isn't it?” she said looking down at her cup of 
tea; “lovely color.” 

“Yes, isn’t it> Mr. Warren, dear man, once 
told me that the natives of India use tea for 


Mrs. Warren realized that she was skating 
on thin ice. ‘“No—no—cloth, yes, cloth, I 
believe.” 

“Oh, how interesting.” 

“I believe they also use the henna berry for 
dyeing—in the East. I’m told it gives a beauti- 
ful auburn shade.” 

“How interesting.” | Mrs. Romney leaned 
forward; her tone became confidential. “Does 
one procure it from one’s pharmacist?” she 
said. 

“I believe so.” 

“IT must try it on my hair—” Mrs. Romney 
could have bitten off her tongue. The feather 
on her bonnet shook vigorously. 

“What did you say, Mrs. Romney >?” 

Mrs. Romney breathed a sigh of relief. “I 
said,” she lied into Mrs. Warren’s ear trumpet, 
“T said, I really must be going, must be going, 
my dear Mrs. Warren.” She smiled graciously. 
“One never seems to realize how fast the time 
goes when one talks with you. Our little visit 
has been most interesting—and most instruc- 
tive.” She rises. “I do want to stop in and 
see Mrs. Hallway for a moment before I go 
to the meeting of the ‘Helping Hand.” Her 
rheumatism is worse again, poor dear.” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard. I’m so sorry,” Mrs. 
Warren said sympathetically, “I’m so sorry.” 

“Oh, it is not at all serious, just a touch, | 
believe—just a touch. But, of course, she did 
call in Doctor Hunter. But I really believe 
it was simply to get acquainted with him more 
than anything else. Do drop in and see me 
when you can, Mrs. Warren. Good afternoon, 
good afternoon.” With her hoop-skirt twisting 
back and forth and the ostrich feather waving 
proudly above her Mrs. Romney swept from 
the room majestically. 

Mrs. Warren was roused from her reverie by 
Clara’s voice. 

“Shall I take away the tea-things, ma’am?” 

““No—no, not just yet, Clara. Someone else 
may drop in, you know, and perhaps Betty 
would like a cup of tea.” 

“Shall I call her, ma’am >” 

“Yes, I believe you had bet—.” The knock- 


er was sounding again. 


“It’s Mrs. Pickering, ma’am,” Clara an- 
nounced two minutes later. ‘The minister’s 
wife, ma’am.” 


“Have her come right in, Clara.” 
“Shall I call Miss Betty, ma’am >” 


“Yes, do have her come down and drink a 
cup of tea.” 


Mrs. Pickering was a tiny woman with a voice 
that went with her body. For forty years she 
had helped her husband guide his small flock 
into the paths of righteousness. She was, both 
by instinct and choice, a good Samaritan; a 
human panacea for bruised bodies and souls. 
Mrs. Romney, in moments of /great indiscretion, 
sometimes referred to her as “that old mustard 
plaster.” 


“Oh—my dear Mrs. Warren,” Mrs. Picker- 
ing was saying in her mouse-like voice, “My 
dear Mrs. Warren, I’m so glad to see you so 
well. I thought perhaps—of course there is 
so much sickness in Northampton now.” 

At the word “sickness” Mrs. Warren immedi- 
ately felt a draft. She coughed, and drew her 
shawl around her shoulders. 

“So much sickness,” Mrs. Pickering went on. 
“I just met Mrs. Lawty who told me that Mrs. 
Hallway is almost dead with rheumatism—al- 
most dead. In fact, I think they hardly expect 
her to live much longer. Of course, Mrs. 
Lawtry didn’t say so but I inferred as much 
from the tone of her voice.’ ’ 

“I heard it was nothing really serious,” said 
Mrs. Warren pouring out a cup of tea for her 
guest, “nothing really serious.” 

“Oh, dear, yes—very serious. I just had it 
from Mrs. Lawty who had it from—from—from 
a most reliable source. Rheumatism is such a 
painful death.” She stirred her tea nervously, 
“such a painful death. Poor soul, poor soul.” 

“IT believe the new Doctor Hunter is attend- 
ing her.” 

This was the opening Mrs. Pickering had 
been waiting for. 

“Yes,”” she said; “Yes, isn’t it too bad? Mrs. 
Lawty tells me he is a sensationalist, or some- 
thing dreadful of that sort. But of course he 
was educated in London—and, my dear, Lon- 
don’s standard of morals is not the same as 
Northampton’s. I was also told that he treats 
his wife very badly in public, my dear, in 
public!” 

“You mean—” 

“My dear Mrs. Warren, I am very sorry to 
tell you—but I feel that it is my duty, as wife 
of your pastor—to tell you that your daughter 
Betty has been seen very often with this Doc- 
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tor Hunter. Also, my dear Mrs. Warren, she 
accepts presents from him, and such-like.” 

“Why, Betty hardly knows him.” 

Mrs. Pickering was on her guard. “That is 
just it,” she said. “She hardly knows him! 
Nor do any of us! And he is a married man, 
my dear Mrs. Warren. A very good-looking 
one. I really believe all good-looking people 
are bad, thoroughly bad.” 

“I can’t believe that Betty—’ Mrs. Warren 
began. 

“Naturally, my dear, naturally; you are her 
mother and wish to shield her. But I felt that 
it was, as I said before, my bounden duty to 
tell you the facts of the matter.” 

“You quite alarm me, Mrs. Pickering!” 

Mrs. Pickering, leaned back in her chair 
drew her receding chin down out of sight and 
began: 

“Young girls are sometimes—I might say in- 
discreet.” 

“Oh!” 

“My dear, men are strange beings.”” She 
rolled her eyes sanctimoniously. “Oh, the poor 
souls that have been lured to their destruction 
by men. I pray for them—the poor defense- 
less women,” she added hastily. “I am always 
reminded of that beautiful passage in Genesis 
which says that woman was made after man. 
And isn’t it our dear Mr. Browning who re- 
minds us that ‘second thoughts are often best?’ ” 

Mrs. Warren was not sure that Browning had 
ever reminded her of that fact and so she did 
not answer. Besides she was too troubled in 
her mind to know or care what Mr. Browning 
said. Mrs. Pickering leaned over, put down 
her teacup and laid a soothing (so she thought) 
hand upon Mrs. Warren’s wrist. 

“There now, I really must be going, Mrs. 
Warren; | am on my way to the meeting of 
the ‘Helping Hand Society’ and | really mustn’t 
be too late. I hope I have not overly alarmed 
you, Mrs. Warren, but as one of your oldest 
friends and as the wife of your pastor I feel 
that I must always do my duty, no matter how 
painful—always do my duty when the way lies 
open before me. I sincerely hope you will not 
feel that I have been—been peremptory, so to 
speak.” 

Mrs. Warren didn’t feel that she had, but 
away back in some hidden recess of her mind 
lurked the thought that Mrs. Pickering was re- 
markably like Tennyson’s brook—running on 
forever. 

“‘No—no,” she said politely. it is very 
kind of you to come to me in this sad moment 
of trouble.” 


\ 


Mrs. Pickering rose and stood shaking her- 


self together. “I do hope you will be able to 
attend the services tomorrow morning. Mr. 
Pickering, dear noble man, has written a beauti- 
ful sermon on the evils of gossip—a beautiful 
sermon. I feel that it is the best thing he has 
written in the forty years of his work. I am 
sure that it will go down the ages as his mas- 
terpiece. [The sentiment and beautiful language 
are really marvelous.”” She paused a moment. 
“Of course, Mr. Pickering and I both realize 
that there is very little gossip in Northampton 
—but it is best to know sin when one 
encounters it. Good afternoon, Mrs. Warren.” 

“Good afternoon,” Mrs. Warren responded 
weakly. The moment the front door slammed 
she called in a broken voice, “Clara, Clara.” 

“T’ve brought the hot water, ma’am.” 

“But did you call Betty >” 

“I knocked at her door, ma’am. I knocked 
very loudly, ma’am, but got no answer.” 

“I’m so distressed, Clara.” Mrs. Warren 
fanned herself vigorously. “I’m so distressed. 
See if she is in the garden—Betty, I mean. 
Yes, she must be in the garden. And Clara, 
do tell her to come to me at once; I want to 
talk to her. It is most important—oh, most 
important that I see her at once.” Mrs. War- 
ren was about to call for her smelling salts but 
the knocker took the words from her mouth. 
“See who that can be, Clara, see who that can 
be. Oh, more dreadful news, I fear.” As 
Clara left the room Mrs. Warren kept mumbling 
to herself, “Most disconcerting, most dreadfully 
disconcerting.” 

Then Mrs. Lower came gliding into the room. 
Mrs. Lower had acquired the habit of laying 
her friends’ souls bare and then, purring sym- 
pathetically over their misfortunes. It was 
Mrs. Romney who had once called her an “Old 
Cat”’—and was almost dropped from the “Help- 
ing Hand Society” for making the remark. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Warren, good after- 
noon. She leaned over and looked down into 
Mrs. Warren’s drawn face. ‘How ill, how 
worried you're Ieoking, Mrs. Warren. Oh, I’m 
so sorry for you, so sorry.” She drew her 
chair close up to Mrs. Warren’s side, glanced 
about the room to make sure no one would hear 
her and then, with tears in her voice went on, 
“T’ve just seen Mrs. Romney who had just 
seen Mrs. Lawty and had the dreadful news 
from her. I’m so sorry, Mrs. Warren.” 

“But—” began Mrs. Warren. 

“Of course, we who have known you all 
these years will be as silent as the tomb. You 


can depend upon us, lean upon us, call upon 
(Continued on Page 51) 


‘Dickens in (3 amp 
By F. BRET HARTE 
July 1870. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fre, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 


In the fierce race for wealth. 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew. 


And then, while round them shadows gathered faster. 
And as the firre-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 


Perhaps "twas boyish fancy—for the reader 
Was youngest of them all— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 


The fir trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with “Nell’’ on English meadows 
Wandered and lost their way. 


And so in mountain solitudes—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire; 
And he who wrought that spell 2>— 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 


That fills the Kentish hills. 
And on that grave where English oak, and holly, 


And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western pine! 
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The Wrong Trail 


By RICHARD PERRY 


Hawkins arrived at the little border town 
— of Blackburn. He had just received his 
diploma from a correspondence school for de- 
tectives, and immediately upon his arrival 
announced to the public that he was prepared 
to make private investigations and run down 
dangerous criminals. His two trunks were 
crammed with all sorts of wigs, false beards and 
mustaches, and other articles of disguise. Here, 
he mused as he sat in the stuffy little hotel, is 
the land of great opportunities for a good de- 
tective. He was confident of his ability to cope 
with any situation. 


| I was late in the afternoon when Luke 


He came at a time when the little town was 
up in arms. For days Mexican Pete and his 
band had held the town under a reign of terror. 
Night after night they rode in and robbed, shot 
out the lights and subdued the inhabitants with 
their blood-curdling whoops. Always they left 
behind them a trail of broken cash drawers, 
cracked ribs and bent lamp posts. Every man 
in town at some time or other had been stopped 
at the point of a gun and relieved of his 
valuables. 

A reward of $500 was posted for the capture 
of Mexican Pete, dead or alive. Handbills were 
distributed broadcast. Long and earnestly Luke 
studied the picture of Pete’s sinister counten- 
ance. He wore a slouch hat and had a long, 
drooping mustache, resembling the villain in a 
home talent play. A tempting bait, thought 
Luke. So he called on the leading citizens and 
told them of his determination to bring Mexican 
Pete in alive. Some shook their heads doubt- 
fully, while others were thrilled as they beheld 
a real detective with a diploma and false 
whiskers. 

That night a meeting was held in the drug 
store. Luke made a short address, and called 
for short talks by business men. One by one 
they related their experience with the bandit, 
and as the evening wore on indignation gave 
way to wrath, and wrath gave way to fury. 
Many offered additional rewards, as an incen- 
tive for quick work. It was agreed that Luke 
should have complete charge of affairs. The 
meeting ended with another address by Luke, 
who promised to have Mexican Pete safely in 
jail before sunset the next day. 


On his way to the hotel after the meeting he 


interviewed Mike the barber, one of Pete's 
victims. 

“Tell me,” he droned, “everything that was 
said and done when he robbed you.” 


“Well,” replied Mike, “I had just lit a fresh 
cigar and was locking the shop when Pete 
stepped up and snatched the cigar from my 
mouth. After dashing the ashes in my eyes he 
smoked the cigar himself. He made me put up 
my hands and then took the receipts of an un- 
usually busy day, amounting to something like 
eighty cents!” 

Luke made exhaustive notes. He went to 
his room and selected from his trunks the 
articles of disguise most likely to throw the out- 
law off his guard. There was no sleep for him 
that night. As the first streaks of dawn ap- 
peared in the east the next morning, and while 
the town was still wrapped in slumber, he 
cautiously took up the trail of Mexican Pete. 


About noon there was great excitement. The 
fire bell rang, and men, women and children 
gathered at the mayor’s office. Luke had re- 
turned, announcing the capture of the bandit, 
and demanded the reward. They loudly ap- 
plauded the hero. “How did you do it>” they 
cried. 

“It was all very simple,” smiled Luke. “I 
first disguised myself as a Mexican laborer, then 
went to the place where he was last seen. While 
concealed in a clump of bushes I heard foot- | 
steps approaching the railroad track. Ah, 
friends, | was just in time! He began to pull 
the spikes from the rails. The wretch intended 
to wreck the next train and rob the victims. In 
all my career as a detective I have never seen 
a more dastardly piece of work. I came up 
behind him, and before he knew it the hand- 
cuffs were on. There never was a more sur- 
prised man. He is now safe in your jail.” 

“Let’s hang him,” shouted the men. A long 
rope was provided and they surrounded the jail. 
As the door was cautiously unlocked guns were 
drawn, ready to shoot if escape was attempted. 
They made a rush when the door yielded, and 
secon had the rope around the prisoner’s neck. 
When they dragged him through the door the 
marshal threw up his hands and shouted: “For 
God’s sake, boys, don’t hang him. There’s a 
terrib'e mistake. This isn’t Mexican Pete— 
that fool detective has jailed the section boss.” 


“Old Timers” of the railroad work, whose 
experiences have been closely interwoven with 
the history and development of the Great West, 
were represented on May 10th at the annual 
reunion and banquet of the Southern Pacific 
veterans at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
They are the men and women who have been 
retired on pensions by the Company after long 
years of service. The date, May 10, is the 
anniversary of the driving of the “last spike” 
at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869, which 
marked the completion of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad line, a red-letter day in the 
history of the Southern Pacific Company. 


The veterans were the guests of the Southern 
Pacific Company. They came from all parts 
of the Pacific system and also from the lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, over fifty pensioners 
coming from points in the south in two special 
cars. Besides a program of entertainment, the 
old railroad men were addressed by Dr. David 
P. Barrows, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Col. J. P. Irish, Dr. J. L. Gordon, Wil- 
liam H. Crocker, William Sproule, President 
of the Southern Pacific Company, and other 
officers of the Company. 

A number of veterans present were in the 
service when the line from Sacramento to Pro- 
montory Point was being constructed by the 
Central Pacific, the parent company of the 


Historic engine now in yard of Southern Pacific Company at S 


Early Railroad History Taken from the Overland Files 


Southern Pacific. One of these is John Bar- 
rett, who holds the record for longest service 
with the Company, 56 years and nine months. 
He started his service with the Company as a 
“mule skinner” in a construction camp in 1865, 
and retired as a passenger conductor. Another 
was Joel O. Wilder, who started his service with 
the Company in 1866 in the engineering de- 
partment. His stories of how he was “snowed 
in” with only tea and corn meal left for “ra- 
tions,” and of the strikes of the Chinese laborers 
clearly indicate the difficulties encountered in 
the early days of railroading. 


Other veterans with long years of service 
who were present were: William Hood, for- 
merly chief engineer of the Company, and in- 
ternationally known for his construction achieve- 
ments, 54 years and | month of service; Joseph 
B. Lauck, at one time Adjutant General of the 
State of California, who started his service with 
the railroad in 1867 as a depot watchman, and 
who served 53 years and I! months; Charles 
H. Ball, who served many years as an engineer, 
starting with the Company in 1869, and retir- 
ing September |, 1919; Louis S. Kerr, engi- 
neer on the famous old engine, “The States- 
man,” who worked 48 years and 8 months for 
the Company; and Judge W. Dayan, for many 
years stationer for the Company, and over 
years in its service. 
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THE IDYL OF RED GULCH 


(Continued from page 27) 


The happy mother raised the hem of Miss 
Mary’s skirts to her lips. She would have 
buried her hot face in its virgin folds—but she 
dared not. She rose to her feet. 

“‘Does—this man—know of your intention?” 
asked Miss Mary, suddenly. 

“"No—nor cares. He has never even seen 
the child to know it.” 

“Go to him at once—tonight—now! Tell 
him what you have done. Tell him I have 
taken his child, and tell him—he must never 
see—see—the child again. Wherever it may 
be, he must not come; wherever | may take it, 
he must not follow! There, go now, please— 
I’m weary, and have much yet to do!” 

They walked together to the door. On the 
threshold, the woman turned— 

“Good night.” 

She would have fallen at Miss Mary’s feet. 
But at the same moment the young girl reached 
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out her arms, caught the sinful woman to her 
own pure breast for one brief moment, and 


then closed and locked the door. 


It was was with a sudden sense of great 
responsibility that Profane Bill took the reins 
of the Slumgullion Stage the next morning, for 
the school mistress was one of his passengers. 
As he entered the high road, in obedience to a 
pleasant voice from the “inside” he suddenly 
reined up his horses and respectfully waited, as 
“Tommy” hopped out, at the command of Miss 
Mary. 

“Not that bush, Tommy—the next.” 

Tommy whipped out his new pocket knife, 
and, cutting a branch from a tall azalea bush, 
returned with it to Miss Mary. 

“All right now >?” 

“All right.” 

And the stage door closed on the Idyll of Red 
Gulch. 


The old Concord Coach furnished luxurious travel for our fathers and grandfathers in the Days of "49 
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One of the most loved of all California 
writers was born in San Francisco in 1880 as 
Kathleen Thompson. Her father, James Adler 
Thompson, the banker, was the very “salt of 
the earth,” and so was her mother, Josephine. 
Kathleen married Charles Gilman Norris, also 
of San Francisco, in 1909, and the very next 
year began to get her short stories into print. 
In 1911 she struck a lead with “Mother,” fol- 
lowed it up with “Saturday’s Child,” “Heart of 
Rachel,” and “Martie the Unconquered.” 
Now in “Lucretia Lombard,” just issued by, Dou- 


bleday, Page & Co., she has reached the pin- 


nacle of her literary career. The book has al- 


ready been introduced to Australia, an advance 
order of 500 copies being shipped across the 
Pacific, before the book appeared in this 
country. Kathleen Norris’ books are well known 
in England, “The Beloved Woman” being a best 
seller there, all of which indicates a large de- 
mand for her “Lucretia Lombard.” 


By Mr. Neill Compton Wilson, Author, there 
has been issued through the Metropolitan Press, 
San Francisco, a most artistic brochure of 30 
or more poems, many of which are gems, and 
none mediocre. Among others is Professor 
Albert Cook’s “The Legend of Tamalpais,” 
which every resident of the bay region should 
know. But there are picturesque stories of San 
Francisco streets and vendors, the fog, the Mis- 
sion, the wharf and its shipping, the theaters, 
the outlying islands, the quaint-costumed Ori- 
entals. Scarcely outside of New Orleans may 
such pictures be found; always inviting, often 
garish, sometimes strangely foreign, quaint 
corners and occupations and behavior, a touch 
here and there of other days and other 
standards: 


A “City of Caprice.” 
““At times I wonder whether you 
’ Are really of today, 

Or of another substance, dim, 
Transmuted from decay; 

A substance that has outstripped leagues 
And leaped antiquity, 

To dwell anew, in lesser state, 

Beside a younger sea.” 
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“Dr. Robertson’s Study of Poe” 

A new book on a famous topic and by a 
Californian, Dr. John W. Robertson of San 
Francisco, cannot fail to interest a wide circle. 
The book is called “Poe: A Study.” Bruce 
Brough is the publisher, and John Newbegin 
has it on sale. 

First of all, we tell our readers that this big 
and superbly illustrated book is vastly different 
from any and all previously written volumes 
about Poe. First, it is an able, scientific psy- 
chopathic study of its subject—a very human, 
sympathetic and comprehensive study of the 
life, acts, and character of this strange, sorrow- 
ful and yet love-worthy genius. This first part 
fills 152 pages. Then come 14 pages called 
“explanatory” about this ardent collector’s 
methods. The remainder of the volume—more 
than 250 pages—is entitled “Edgar A. Poe: 
A bibliographical study.” The book is, there- 
fore, one which appeals not only to medical 
specialists and to students of inherited traits, 
but must also attract all book lovers. 

Says Dr. Robertson with intense but well 
justified feeling, that “death should bring a 
compensating oblivion, or it should throw the 
mantle of charity over our frailties.” Then he 
continues as follows: “Bitterly as Poe suf- 
fered while he lived, and disastrous as was the 
fate that overwhelmed him, it was his ill for- 
tune to be even more harshly judged in death 
than while he lived and fought. Alive, he was 
feared; dead, a dastardly advantage was taken 
and his works were sent forth containing a 
memoir that has been well called an immortal 
infamy.” 

This, of course, means, above all others, the 
dull, the unendurable Griswold, who is roasted 
to a turn elsewhere in Dr. Robertson’s book. 
Continuing with his general prelude, our author 
says: ‘Poe was human, with gentle and lov- 
able qualities, and possessed the graces and 
refinements that, the world over, mark the 
gentleman. He was not the unfriended being 
who regarded society as ‘composed altogether 
of villains;’ nor was it his habit to ‘walk the 
streets in madness or melancholy, with his lips 
moving in indistinct curses, or his eyes up- 
turned in passionate prayer;’ neither can it be 
justly said that he had ‘no wish for the esteem 
or for the love of his species;” nor that he only 
wished to ‘succeed that he might have the right 
to despise a world that galled his self conceit;’ 
—all of which his first editor asserted.” 

This “first editor” was Griswold, and after 
some pages upon various manifestations of 
functional neurosis, Dr. Robertson tells us that 


‘a study of Poe’s heredity and life work makes 
it plain that many of Griswold’s allegations, 
even when true, cannot justly be charged 
against Poe, but rather against his morbid 
heredity. If this seems too fine a distinction, 
at least we must recognize the fact that, by 
reason of this heredity, Poe was not always to 
be held responsible either for his words or his 
acts, for his great accomplishment or his lapses. 
Heredity was as much responsible for the one 
as for the other; his heritage was pregnant 
with both good and evil.” 

We think that whoever goes on from this 
and studies Poe with Dr. Robertson’s help will 
feel the case is proven. It is a modest, careful, 
long needed piece of work. We venture to 
quote right here from a letter received by us 
several months ago, for Dr. Robertson’s own 
point of view helps: “If my hope is realized, 
and it does become the authority on Poe, I shall 
be more than repaid. It is certain that the 
psychopathic study will never be questioned, 
and it is equally certain that I have ‘done’ 
Lauvriere who, some years ago, although not 
a literary man, attempted psychological study 
for which he was in no way fitted. This has 
worked Poe a great injustice, for his marvelous 
literary achievements were not the result of 
‘alcohol and opium.” The Lauvriere matter is 
by all odds the best thing in the book, but its 
truth will only gradually sift in. So far, no 
reviewer has caught on to its peculiar value, nor 
will the rublic at once be able to put aside the 
alcohol idea. Future biographers will, I hope. 
And maybe they will stop saying ‘Edgar Allan 
Poe.” for Poe was not proud of the Allan ap- 
pendage. and never used it as a signature.” 

Dr. Robertson’s trenchant and annihilating 
criticism of Dr. Fmile Lauvriere’s seven hundred 
page book: which was issued in Paris in 1904, 
occupies about 20 pages in the “bibliographi- 
eal” division of this volume. There is yet no 
English translation of Lauvriere, and, indeed 
the book, through the standard continental life 
of Poe, would not justify that. But parts of it 
would, and these 20 pages of Dr. Robertson’s 
belong in such a volume. 

We cannot, in this brief review, describe with 
completeness the knowledge, the beauty, the en- 
thusiasm, of Dr. Robertson,-the bibliophile. the 
collector of rare items. Every page is a delight 
to book loving readers. The quotations he 
makes from manuscripts and first editions will 
make this boek one of the most sought for 
volumes that have appeared for years in Cali- 
fornia. When Dr. Robertson gets out a new 
edition we suggest that the two main parts be 
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separated and put in two books. There also 
should be very full indices. Such a study of 
Poe deserves to be known by the general public, 
and ought to be translated into other languages. 

The value that California collectors, librarians 
and students will place on the book (if they can 
find a copy in the market) will be about four 
times the present selling price. 


Professor Edward Rowland Sill 

“IT must, | must become famous,” that hun- 
gry outcry of thousands of young people, 
finds its best cure in a loving study of the few 
writers, such as Edward Rowland Sill of Berke- 
ley, who lived quiet busy lives, giving of their 
best to help others and still found time to put 
some of their thoughts into imperishable prose 
and verse. 

The life of Edward Rowland Sill, who was 
born at Windsor, Connecticut, in 1841, gradu- 
ated from Yale, came to California, taught the 
Oakland High School, became Professor of 
English Literature in the State University 
(1874) and passed from this life in 1887, 
seems to this writer, the very best obtainable 
illustration of what we mean by an exquisitely 
well-rounded, inspiring and beautiful career of 
usefulness which left its impress upon more 
than one generation of Californians, and is an 
abiding spiritual force among us. 


Professor William Cary Jones, in his admir- 
able “History of the University of California,” 
says: “Professor Sills’ life was as pure as the 
sunshine of heaven. He left a glow behind him 
that illuminates every spot he inhabited and 
every soul with whom he had communion. He 
was, above all, a poet with all the sensitiveness, 
with all the earnestness, with all the desire to 
deliver to the world a message that characterize 
the essential poet.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company published Pro- 
fessor Sill’s “Hermitage and Later Poems,” his 
“Hermione and Other Poems,” his “Collected 
Poems,” and “Prose of Edward Rowland Sill.” 
These belong in every library worth that name. 
Then there are a memorial volume and some 
privately printed books and some very scarce 
“items,” such as “The Clocks of Gnoster 
Town,” read in 1869 at Yale and reprinted in 
the University of California Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1897. Collectors are simply crazy to 
get hold of everything which Professor Sill has 
written. We do not dare to say what a perfect 
copy of “The Venus of Milo” as published in 
1883 at Berkeley would bring at an auction nor 
what is the present value of the little leaflet 


of Sill poems once published by William Armes 
Fisher. 

This brief appreciation of one of the best of 
all California’s poets, teachers, and citizens 
would entirely fail of its purpose unless it 
brought into clear relief his faith, courage, and 
power to help others best shown, perhaps, in his 
letters. We must quote a few sentences from 
some of them. One to Henry Holt, classmate 
at Yale, and now the head of a great publishing 
house, was written from California in 1862 or 
1863. He says: “We are (some people don’t 
seem to be—but you and I and a few of us cer- 
tainly are) planted down in the midst of a great 
snarl and tangle of interrogation points. We 
want to find—we must find—some fixed truth. 
As Kingsley puts it, we are set down 
before that greatest world-problem—‘Given 
Self, to find God.’”” In a letter to an old pupil 
of his, written in 1881, Professor Sill said: “The 
very essence of culture is shaking off the night- 
mare of self-consciousness and self-absorption 
and attaining a sort of Christian Nirvana—lost 


in the great whole of humanity thinking of - 


others, caring for others, admiring and loving 
others.” The year before, in a letter to Henry 
Holt, we get his views about the desire to be 
famous. He says: “I have been working to 
educate, in some high sense, successive classes 
of young people; and, meanwhile, to know 
more about education, and especially literature 
as a means of it, and about education in its 
relation to society and life. I am contented 
to die unknown, if I can arrive at the truth 
about certain great matters, and can put others 
in the way thereof That a man like 
Spencer should be well known is a matter of 
course and all right; but he has not cared for 
that. Let a man work his work in peace, and 
the devil take his name—the less likely to get 
anything more of him than that.” 


Dr. Sill’s Classmate, Henry Holt 

A boy was born in Baltimore. Januarv 3rd, 
1840, who was abundantly endowed with tal- 
ent and character. He went to Yale with Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill, and they became lifelong 
friends. He began the publishing business in 
1863, with G. P. Putnam’s Sons; ten years 
later he established the Henry Holt Company, 
of which he is president. His daughter, Wini- 
fred Holt, is the famous sculptor, the helper of 
the blind, and the author of a wonderful Life 
of Henry Fawcett, the blind postmaster-general 
of England. His daughter Edith married Dr. 
Joseph Colt Bloodgood of Baltimore, one of 


the greatest surgeons of America. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE BOOK 


If we should attempt to tell a hundredth 
part of the cheerful and unselfish activities of 
this publisher, who is still in harness and whose 
life is an inspiration to all who know him, there 
would be room for nothing else on this page. 
Civic duties and honors have been heaped upon 
him. His “Unpartisan,” formerly the “Unpopu- 
lar Review,” has no rival worth mentioning. 
Among his books which have a _ permanent 
appeal to the best readers are “Calmire,” “On 
the Civic Relations,” “On the Cosmic Rela- 
tions.” The latest edition of the last 1s 
entitled “Cosmic Relations and Immortality.” 

The Bookseller and Stationer for March Ist 
contains a page about Henry Holt, from which 
we quote the following: “It is always interest- 
ing to know how a man happened to go into 
a certain business. In the case of Mr. Holt 
it may be traced to a remark of Daniel C. Gil- 
man, then Yale librarian and later President 
of Johns Hopkins University, who said that if 
one ever picked up a book with the Tichnor & 
Field imprint it was sure to be a worth-while 
book, and so Mr. Holt thought that ‘publishing 
might be a decent way of making a living.’ ” 

Of course we of California best remember 
Dr. Gilman as the much-loved leader who came 
here from Yale and set his mark for all time 
upon our State University. It was of Gilman 
that The Overland Monthly when he left us for 
Johns Hopkins, published an article headed 
“The Loss of a Man,” which even now touches 
the heart of every reader of that magazine’s old 
volumes. 

Henry Holt is now the only one of these three 
lovers and helpers of men who is now left 
with us. They belong together in the affec- 
tions of Californians, as those who have read 
the writings of E. R. Sill are fully aware. 


8 8 
“Heritage of the Hills” 


Arthur Preston Hankins of California, who 
wrote “The Jubilee Girl,” makes herewith his 
second bow to the reading public. It is called 
(not by the author) a story of “high up in the 
Sierras,” but that is exactly what it has not 
aimed at being. It is a thrilling tale of life in 
the “Poison Oak Country,” in the foothills of 
the Sierra range, and, like G. P. R. James’ 
novels, and other English classics, it begins with 
‘a lone horseman” crossing “a riotous stream.” 
One sees on the first page the “wooded hills 
beyond green pasture lands, and other hills 
covered with dense growths of buckthorn and 
manzanita’—and “poison oak grew every- 
_where.” 
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This glimpse gives the underlying problem of 
the novel. When Oliver Drew rides into Half- 
Moon Flat above the American River, sees 
Digger Foss kill Henry Dodd, sees Miss Jersamy 
Selden, talks with Damon Tamroy, hears about 
the Sedden gang, and hears wonderful things 
about the “Old Tabor Ivirson Place,” the reader 
seizes upon the central fact; here, as in life all 
around us, are oak-like people, pine-like people, 
Sierra-lily people, poison-weed people—and 
there is a great gulf between good and evil. 


From this beginning, which our author packs 
into thirty pages, the story goes on in two cur- 
rents. For surface readers it is full of incidents, 
adventures, gun-play, threats, a lost mine, the 
fire dance, watchers of the dead, and ancient 
Indian secrets. The other current runs deep 
and strong, and in a spiritual sense goes against 
all these minor things. Call it, if you like, the 
“undertow,” the “back to the ocean.” It stands 
for honor, for right, for complete loyalty to an 
ideal. Oliver Drew justifies his dead father’s 
mysterious “put-it-up-to-you”’ letter, and proves 
himself very much worth while. Incidentally, 
he marries the heroine. 


The reader of “The Heritage of the Hills” 
will find that it contains much of the spirit of 
Southern California and Arizona, as well as of 
the Central Californian Sierra foothills, and is 
“local atmosphere.” The publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Company, are to be congratulated upon 
the book. But the author deserves another 
sort of word—just this: “Keep right on, for 
you have given us a better book than was “The 
Mystery Girl,” and we now expect even more.” 


“The Hidden Road” 

Wadsworth Camp, the author of this novel, 
wrote “The Guarded Heights,” and five other 
books. His publishers are Doubleday, Page & 
Company. He is one of the most successful 
concoctors of mystery tales. His heroine in 
the present instance is Eleanor Grantley. She 
is a pale-faced, vivid-haired, lovely, elusive lit- 
tle nobody—a stenographer in the huge Ash- 
mead business establishment, who blazed an 
incendiary trail across the Ashmead’s lives. 
Young: Harold discovered her and wanted to 
marry her. His father made her his private sec- 
retary and introduced her to his world of ease 
and luxury. There she met Nicholas Aldrich, 
the hero of the novel, and through her he finally 
found himself. Then both of them make a new 
start. Frankly, a well-told love story, which 
will attract many readers. 
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Front Street, Sacramento in 1850. The main source of supplics for the mines 
grew up around Sutter's Fort 


house and a prison for criminals. It was the first jail in San Francisco 
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At the time of the Vigilantes, this vessel was bought by citizens and used as a store 
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PIRATES 
(Continued from page 40) 
us in your need. We shall comfort you in this 
hour of greatest trouble.” 
Mrs. Lower lifted her lace mitts. “You, you 
really mean to say you don’t know about— 


about Betty and Doctor Hunter? I feared the 
worst.” 

“But Betty did nothing so very, very 
improper.” 

“Improper! Well, of course, we shall not 


blame poor Betty, but we do blame that wicked 
Doctor Hunter! ‘Why, he is a married man, 
my dear—and oldish. He should have known 
better.” 

“But Betty only walked with him.” 

“Only walked with him! I was told that he 
sends flowers to her! Flowers! And flowers 
are, to say the least, sentimental. And Mrs. 
Lawty told Mrs. Romney that she heard Betty 
say, with her own lips, that Doctor Hunter was 
a conversationalist. I believe that means a per- 
son with very free ideas about personal mat- 
ters—love and that sort of thing.” 

“No, indeed! It simply means that he is a 
very interesting talker.” 

“That’s just it, Mrs. Warren. Where does he 
find so much to talk about? I have never met 
him but from the things I have heard I believe 
he must be a dreadful person. Most unwhole- 
some, so to speak, to the society—the very re- 
fined society of Northampton where for the last 
forty years we have all lived in such perfect 
peace and understanding.” 

“Oh, that this should have come upon me,” 
Mrs. Warren uttered in a Job-like voice, “that 
this should have come upon me.” 

“Your misfortune is our misfortune,” Mrs. 
Lower said in a quivering voice, “we shall do 
everything we can to keep this dreadful 
scandal—”” 

“Scandal!’’ Mrs. Warren clutched at the 
air. ‘Has it—has it gone as far as that>” 

“Let us say, indiscretion. As I was saying, 
we shall keep it locked in our own hearts, no 
word of it shall ever reach foreign ears. Of 
course, I know really very little of the whole 
affair, but I felt that my first duty was to conie 
to you.” 

Clara bustled into the room. 

“T can’t find her, ma’am!” she said. 

“Oh, do find her, Clara! I must, I must see 
her at once—at once.” 

Mrs. Warren was on the verge of hysterics 


when the knocker sounded. Somehow the 


knocker always had a quieting effect on Mrs. 
Warren’s distraught nerves. 


“Who can that be? Clara, Clara, see who is 
at the door!” 

Mrs. Lower leaned forward, “Oh, Mrs. War- 
ren, trust me in everything. Are you sure Betty 
has always been what she seems? I mean—” 

“Mrs. Lower, do you mean to say that Betty 
—my daughter—” 

“My dear,” purred Mrs. Lower, “my dear, we 
must face the truth. We must prepare ourselves 
fo the worst. We must—” 

“It’s them ’elpin ’and ladies, if you please, 
ma’am. All of ’em.” Clara announced from the 
hall door. 

“Bring them in, Clara. 
right in.” 

“You must be calm, my dear—perfectly 
calm,”” Mrs. Lower was saying as Mrs. Lawty, 
Mrs. Pickering and Mrs. Romney filed into Mrs. 
Warren’s little drawing-room. 

“Oh, my dear ladies. Do—do be seated.” 

Without saying a word the three callers 
seated themselves. Mrs. Pickering was the first 
to speak. 

“Mrs. Warren,” she began, “we have ad- 
journed our meeting of the ‘Helping Hand 
Society’ until next week in order to come to 
you.” She sighed. “The poor dear natives of 
the South Sea Islands will have to wait another 
week for their napkins and tablecloths.” 

“A very short time,” Mrs. Romney shook 
her head knowingly, “a very short time, con- 
sidering they have not had such necessary little 
luxuries for several thousand years.” 

Mrs. Lawty paid not the slightest notice to 
Mrs. Romney’s interruption. “Still it was with 
some feeling of—some feeling of regret that we 
left our work of altruism unfinished—until next 
week.” 

“But we feel that our first duty is at home,” 
Mrs. Pickering said emphatically. “Yes, we all 
felt that our first duty was toward you at pres- 
ent, Mrs. Warren.” 

“Ladies,” whispered Mrs. Warren. “Ladies, I 
am quite overcome with your kindness.” 

Mrs. Pickering, with a glance, called the 
meeting to order. “We shall now consider . . 
consider ways and means of—of helping you, 
Mrs. Warren, out of this unspeakable or, let us 
say, embarrassing situation.” 

“Let us call it—misfortune,” said Mrs. Lawty. 

“No matter what we call it, let us get on 
with the business,” Mrs. Romney shot a wither- 
ing glance at Mrs. Lawty. 

Mrs. Pickering waved a lace mitt. “Ladies! 
The facts are these: Mrs. Lawty tells us she 
heard Betty with her own ears, openly say that 
the man under consideration—" 


Have them come 
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“The man under consideration was—a revo- 
lutionist—” 

“I said ‘conversationalist." Though he is 
probably both!” 

Mrs. Romney leaned back and half closed 
her eyes. “I think she must have meant a 
‘conventionalist’.”” 

“Nevertheless, one is as bad as the other. 
They all go hand-in-hand,” Mrs. Pickering said 
calmly. 

Mrs. Warren shook her head, “But | believe 
Betty really only said he was a good conversa- 
tionalist, and—”’ 

“Anyway she said he talked a great deal 
abcut it!” 

“I fear it must be one of those dreadful, 
sinful new religions one hears so much of now- 


we understand, from very reliable sources, that 
Mrs. Hunter is never seen with her husband in 
public. Never!” 

“And that he calls her dreadful names.” 

“Most suspicious.” 

Mrs. Romney gave a vicious little kick. “Oh, 
I don’t believe a word of it!” 

“Believe it or not, Mrs. Romney . . . my 
information is most reliable.” 

Mrs. Warren was trembling. “Is there,” she 
began, “is there any way, ladies, of overcom- 
ing this situation >?” 

“You might call on Mrs. Hunter tomorrow,” 
suggested Mrs. Romney. 

“Never,” cried Mrs. Lawty. 

“Or you might write her a formal letter, very 
formal, my dear, asking her to call,” volun- 
teered Mrs. Lawty. 

““Ask Mrs. Hunter to come here 2” asked Mrs. 
Pickering, arching her eyebrows. “I think she 
would never set her foot in the house.” 

“At any rate we must do something. at once 
before—” 

“Before they elope!” gasped Mrs. Lawty. 

She had thrown a bomb. | 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Lower. 

“Ah,” echoed Mrs. Pickering, “Ah.” 

“But do you really think—” 

“We don’t know what to think—” 

“But surely it hasn’t gone as far—”’ 

“One never knows!” 

“Oh.” 

“Ladies! Ladies!” Mrs. Warren tried to 
rise, but sank back into her chair. “Do you 
really think that Betty would—” 

“Who knows >?” 

“Clara!! Clara!” called Mrs. Warren from 


under her lace cap, which had slipped down 
over one eye. “Clara.” 

“Yes, ma’am.”” 

“Did you call Betty >” 

“T went to her room, ma’am, but she did not 
seem to be in, and she is nowhere in the 
garden.” 

“Not in her room!” cried Mrs. Lawty. 

“Nor in the garden!” said Mrs. Pickering. 

“You mean, Clara, you mean she is nowhere 
to be found?” Mrs. Warren’s face was ashen 
gray. “Clara, was her room disturbed .. . | 
mean, did it look as if—as if—as if she had 
left hurriedly >” 

“Why, I didn’t go in, ma’am. The door was 
locked.” 

“Locked!”’ 

“Locked >” 

“Yes, ma'am. Oh, as I was coming in, 
ma’am, Doctor Hunter’s boy gave me this note.” 

“A letter >?” 

“From Doctor Hunter.” 

“Eloped!”’ 

“And her room locked.” 


“She must have gone through the window!” 


The ladies of Northampton were on their 
feet fluttering about like frightened canary 
birds. Mrs. Warren, occupied with the finding 
and arranging of her spectacles, was unaware 
of the commotion. 

“Why, it is a letter for—” Mrs. Warren 
looked up over her glasses. “Ladies, what is it? 
What has happened? Why are you all so 
excited >” 

Mrs. Lawty was the first to speak. “Don’t 
you understand? It is a letter from Doctor 
Hunter saying they have eloped.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Warren disappeared into the 
depths of her wing-chair. “Oh!” 

“Ladies>”” It was Betty who spoke. She 
stood, with half-frightened eyes, looking at the 
fluttering bits of mid-Victorianism before her. 
“Ladies.” 

At the sight of her daughter the color again 
came back into Mrs. Warren’s drawn white face. 
“Betty,” she cried, waving the letter weakly. 
“Betty! Betty! Betty!” 

Betty ran to her mother’s side. ‘Mother! 
You're all excited. Mcther, what is it?” 

“Oh!” The ladies of Northampton sank and 
settled back in their chairs. 

“Then you—then you—”” began Mrs. Warren. 
“Oh, where have you been >” 

“Why,” Betty smiled sweetly, “Why, I’ve just 
been taking a little nap, mother. Really, | 


adays. 

“Oh.”’ 

“Also,”” Mrs. Lawty’s voice rang out, “also 


wn 


lot 


he 


n, 


didn’t know the ladies were here or | should 
have come right down.” 

“Then you haven't . . . haven’t eloped?” 

“Why, mother dear, what do you mean?” 

Mrs. Warren raised a pointing finger. “These 
ladies said—said—” 

Betty turned and faced the ladies. 

“Said what?” 

Mrs. Lawty smiled sweetly and bowed. 


“You see, my dear,” she began, “Mrs. Pick- 
ering told Mrs., Romney, who told me that—” 


“I didn’t!) Nothing of the sort! It was 
yourself, Mrs. Lawty, who told Mrs. Pick- 
ering— 

“Me >?” I had nothing to do with it . . . noth- 
ing at all! I only know that Mrs. Lower 
said—" 

“I said? I said nothing. It was Mrs. Lawty 
who told Mrs. Pickering, who told, oh, dear, 
told Mrs. Romney—” 


“It’s a damn lie!” Mrs. Romney had,thrown 
another of her bomb shells. 

Everyone gasped. Everyone shook. Every- 
one talked! 

“T heard that Doctor Hunter—” 

“You told me that he treated his wife shame- 
fully—” 

“No, I said—” 

“Flowers! He sent her flowers every 
morning!” 

“Not exactly that!” 

“You told Mrs. Pickering he was a conver- 
sionalist.” 

“She said a revolutionist.”” 

“You told me he was not a safe person to 
have—” 

“But very good looking.” 

Betty turned to Mrs. Romney. 
what is it all about?” 

“You, my dear, you.” 

“Me 2” 

Mrs. Romney leaned forward. “These ladies 
said that you—” 

The fusillade began again: 

“These ladies!” 

“Why, it was she herself who said—” 

“And you told me that—” 

“Me? I had nothing to do with it at all.” 

“All I know about the whole affair is that—” 

“It was you who told me—” 

“The impertinence! Why, I didn’t say a 
word about—” 

Mrs. Warren had regained her equilibrium 
and consequently her strength. “It was all of 
them . . . everyone of them! They said you 


“Oh, dear, 
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had, oh dear, I cant say it. . . they came here 
to tell me that you had eloped with a married 
man... with Doctor Hunter!” 


“Mother! Ladies! How dare you . . . how 
dare you say such things!” 


“And it was so untrue.” Mrs. Warren snif- 
fled and searched vaguely for her handkerchief. 


“Clara... Clara. My smelling salts, my smell- 
ing salts. I’m going to faint .. . I'm going to 
faint . . . I'm going to faint!” 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Gis 


Showing the Hote] Powhatan upon 
the completion of its new addition. 

Queriecking the White House. offers every comfort 
and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan, 
Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 

Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. C. OWEN, Manager. 
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QUICK RESULTS! 


** Sold my house within 
two weeks by followi 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
Stark, Wis. **Sold for 
H 


ic 
ieee String, N. J. 
“*Sold home for cash 
within t weeks.’’— 
. Lounsberry, Okla. 
“Sold m pots for cash.” 
ie 


0o wa, 
This FREE Book | weeks 


tells how you can get cash for | 44. P. Jones, Iowa. 


by using the 
Sim) len Piane for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
re 


your property quickly, economically and at the highest 
price. The readi 

naredcsa ousa 
sone, and it can do the same for you. As the book is sent 
absoluiely free, you have everything to gain and momeng 
to lose. nd your nane address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important booa. without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. §28,1133 Broadway, New Y ork 


The VOS€ Grand 


ds no introduction to those 
who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
ahaa and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Romney was on her feet in an instant. 
“Here, use mine, my dear, use mine,” she said, 
thrusting a bottle of salts under Mrs. Warren’s 
startled nose. She gave one sniff and then, 


with tears running down her cheeks, began to 
sneeze violently. 


Mrs. Lawty broke the suspense. “But the 
letter, Mrs. Warren >?” 


Mrs. Warren, who had been fanning herself 
with the unopened letter, sat up rigidly and held 
it high in the air as if it were a bomb ready to 
go off in her hand. “The letter! Oh! Take 
it... take it... take it away!” 

Betty took the letter. ‘Why, why it’s a note 
from—” 


“Yes,” said a chorus of middle aged, mid- 
Victorian, and ultra-proper ladies from the very 
edges of their chairs. 

“It’s a note from Mrs. Hunter.” 


“Oh ! 


Betty read the note hastily. ‘Mother, Mrs. 
Hunter asks if I may go for a carriage ride with 
her this afternoon, to gather flowers. She says 
the doctor told her how fond I was of flowers.” 


Mrs. Warren leaned back with a sigh of 
relief. “Oh,” was all she could say, “Oh!” 


Mrs. Romney moved around the chair, 
paused for a moment, then stepped forward and 
took Betty’s hands in hers. ‘My dear,” she 
said, “I fear the ladies here were quite mistaken 
about—”’ 


Mrs. Lawty was on the defensive. “Do you 
not include yourself, Mrs. Romney, that is to 
say, are you not one of us?” 

Mrs. Romney stood looking down at Mrs. 
Lawty a moment, then turned away. “God 
forbid!”” she said. 

Fortunately—the knocker sounded. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Hunter, ma’am,” Clara announced 
from the door. 

“Do you have her come right in, Clara.” 

“She is so interesting,” said Mrs. Romney. 

“So interesting,” echoed Mrs. Lawty, “I’m so 
glad she and her husband have come to live 
with us here in Northampton.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Pickering, “‘we must ask 
her to join the ‘Helping Hand Society’.” 

“T’m sure,” said Mrs. Lower. “I’m sure she 
will have so many wonderful ideas.” 

Mrs. Warren leaned back and looked at her 
callers. “Ladies, I am so glad you are all here 

. so pleased.” 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Denman Garage Club Garage 
900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 
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2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 

12,000 Biographical Entries 


The Merriam- W ebster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satished with Webster service, who have their needs 
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new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
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Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
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(8%) with participation in net profits. 


address, 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 
from 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
positive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Descriptions: free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


For particulars 


ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL 20, worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick for standing picture and description. 
Box 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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MEN tesnManszoce | | HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


CAN BE RESTORED 
BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 


GLADSTONE will quickly and perma- 
nently restore lost manhood from excess 
or other causes or money will be refunded. 
Write for FREE instructive booklet in 
plain wrapper. 


Puritan Laboratories 
DEPT. 313. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I wish to purchase 
diamonds of different 


. The House of Taylor 
_— for re-sale ; Must @ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
be bargains. | @ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 


Business. 
q 157 cen Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


M RS. E. NM ITCH ELL q 257 San Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 


street, southern ex $3.00 per day. 
BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


2 57 Minna Street San F ran cisco The restaurant prices are most moderate 
400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


vou HAVE A BEAUTIFUL 
BUT YOUR NOSE ? = 


you ex to make the most 
out of Ofte. “Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible, for your own 
self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you { 
find world in general 
judging greatly, if 
ly, your hee 
} it pays to*‘look your best” 
at all times. Permit soc one 
Bee other 


you 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression "tai 
constantly make rests the 74 


operation, quickly, safely and BEFORE AFTER | 
permanently. 1s plensamt end Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not ed 


occupation,being worn at night. M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1 598 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N 


_- NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—bot a sturdy fabric casing 
honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileare equivalent 
- to aoe tire. Standard, non- -skid tread of newlive rubber same as drawing, which 
d give 6000 miles service 
A BRAND naw TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 
.$7.30 Sixé.. $10.95 32x434....$12.55 «606.08 


x 11.30 33x434.... 13.10 35x5...... 5 
10 33x4 11.75 34x4%.... 13.75 37 
° 82x34 SS. Only.. 9.70 S4x4.... 11.95 36x4%.... 14.00 
State SS. or Clincher. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY with oe 


4 deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
sueminaten. if not satisfactory, return tire and advise us at once. 
Deposit wi promptly returned as soon as tire is received. 


— FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. » Dept. 245 28th & Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 
Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
T mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 
purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 


incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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Instamt Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just me prove 
it to you asI have done for 67,532 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy fcr hontenn 4 ever made and I want you 
to let me send ycua treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or s!:iclc3, or pac3 you ever tricd without 
success—I don’t care how Cisgusted you are with 
them allk—you have not tricd my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that lam go- 
ing to scnd you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple home ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 


st se 
and pet and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, lil, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


D., late of Woman 
ete. Te ile 

vous hair and facial 

Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. L-6 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I- 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, M.. 
cause and cure of super 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 


their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you ll want the Photo Play World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 


Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 
Bulletin Building Philadelphi , Pa. 


FRENCH IVORY MANICURE SETS 


21 pieces—in black cobra grain cotex, 
plush lined case. $6.50 a set. Buy now for 
Christmas presents. 

H. L. CARROLL, 
New Jersey Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Gelephone Douglas 1690 


aes to Typewrite?” 

gee ae If you have just started learning 

; the typewriter. or about to take up 

this interesting. paying profession, 

order one of these practice key- 

boards at once. It is a business 

course in itself. can be used at 

home. and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $10°. machine. 


“Practice Keyboard” 


Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 
their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 


Sent to you. postpaid. for $1. 


Supply Co. Portland 
609 Congress Street Maine 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o'Clock Midnight 


BOXES .$4.00 PER YEAR 
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Three-Piece Carving Set. 


very good value. 


Price per set 


Genuine mother of pearl, full-length 
handles, sterling silver ferrules, 8!/r-in. military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keen cutting edge, and guaranteed. A beautiful set and 


$6.50 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Every motorist, tourist, camper and sports- 
man needs a Thermo J that keeps liquids 
iping hot p] icy cold 


a 
LORENZEN BRON. MFG, 
pt. vw lowa 


BATTERIES 


MUST 


yeas Service 

O”/ 
battery mihout 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S. aad Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 
A 


THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main Street, Providence, R. 


ey! 


twee Ser enty 62.60. Gave gt 
eas 
dress Gray AR for a. 4 ond ont. 


Franklin Broadcicth Flanne! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 
Made of fine quality Franklin Gray Flanne! Specie’ 
Wiauter large 
th out. Soft turn 
neckband. Shreek. Try match these 
in any at 


arrival —no 
with the wendertal ‘value. 


BERNARD-HEWITT €CO., Desk 007! 
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or @ pint or quart bottle when this gallon 
Thermo Jug costa only $3.75? See your 
dealer or order direct, p stage paid in 
U.S. and Canada. Alsomade in 2 and & 
— gee gallon size. Send for free literature. a RS ~~ ical ousja. Operates for one person. Pre 
i 
y 
2000 batle/ves 
Write today. ; will be sent at once, 
Send No transportation prepaid. 
at once if not more than p 
Be sure to give neck-band size. 
CHICAGO 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
JUD [PSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc, This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 

end Them Sales Letters 
You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters we write, 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters,"" 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
TS St.Louis 


goods to and from all the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bld 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston St. Loui g 


8 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y. 203 Marine Bank Bldg.. 
437 Oliver Bldg.. Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 

529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa, /|64 Pine Street 


17 Central Bldg.,. Los Angeles Lyon Blac. Seattle 


Write nearest office 


500 TYPEWRITERS AT 


Typewriter prices smashed!Underwoods, 
: emingtens, Royals. L. C. Smiths, Fox, 
ete.—your choice of any standard factory 
rebuilt machine ata n. 


Write for it. 


C. E. GAERTE, President 


AY Use thet to mount all kodak 

pictures, post cards.clippings in 
Round, Oveai, 


m on corners © of pictures, then pager: 


Delco enition ste, & kts. 
BUSH MOTOR COMP. ~Y, Bush Temple, Chicago, IL 


— no fuss. At pheto 
no substitutes; 


Sacramento Northern 
there good. bri And samples 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children b 
soothing irritated an 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing coughs and hoarse- 


~~ Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


‘Saxo hone Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 


| ready for instant use. It saves 
0 play and one e most beau- weary trips at night and bring: 
7 You can learn the scale quick relief 

in an hour’ 8 practice and play 


ou can take your place in a 30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 


desire. Unrivalled for home opiate. Good for young and old 
™ entertainment, church, lodge or 
In big demand for or- 


f 4 You may order any 
ying one cent in advance, and try 
it eo a in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 


for Coughs & Colds 


8034 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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perfect an nteed for three years 
$15 
Bush Car Delive red Frée we ABORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE. DEPT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Five-Pass., 34.7 H. P, @ Rideinabush ravacr 
a, 82 x 8 1-2 Tires of your commissions on sates, my : 
| 
[ geod or mousy beck. B 
Millions 
billions = 
= 
A 
ale 
| 
Saxophone Book Free 
Telis when to use Sax- ° 
pose cello’ parts in 
ri © rve 


WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigativn will convince you that there is no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beautifully il/ustrated 
” catalogue and easy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass, 


See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 
Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 


San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


EADACHES' 
BEECHAMS, 
im. PILLS 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket: has four separate and 
complete drip chambers: weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
Hort to any address upon receipt of price, 

.00. 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


GENUINE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, complete 
$1.65—brand new 
L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa Marysville 
Chico Oroville 
“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Publishers of the Overland Monthh 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


G@ie 
Overland Publishing Co. 


one of the oldest and best equipped plants on the Pacific 
Coast, specializes in quality printing—that kind of printing 
which is attractive and produces results. 

Three and Four Color Process printing is one of the leading 
features of our plant, and in this department we have 


specially trained artists who are known for their skill and 
workmanship. 


We maintain an Efficiency Department, which is under the 
direction of trained write-up and lay-out men. This de- 
partment is valuable to all buyers of printing seeking 
expert counsel. 


We are specially equipped for Broadside, Folder, Catalog, 
Trade Paper and general office supply work. 


Phone: KEARNY 720-721 


OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not Members of the Printers’ Board of Trade 
257-259 Minna Street 
San Francisco 
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